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MALIGNANT  PUSTULE. 


In  France,  Germany,  Kussia,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  characteristic 
name  of  Malignant  Pustule,  a disease  has  long  been 
familiarly  known  and  described,  which  proves  fatal  every 
year  to  a large  number  of  persons. 

Beginning  as  a minute  vesicle,  which  is  seated  always 
on  some  uncovered  part,  its  special  character  is  to  excite 
a peculiar  form  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  which, 
spreading  rapidly  from  the  point  first  afiected  to  the 
neighbouring  tissues,  gives  rise  to  local  changes  of  very 
uncommon  aspect,  and  finally  destroys  life  by  general 
infection. 

A disease  calculated,  by  so  much  that  is  striking,  to 
arrest  attention,  has,  naturally,  been  made  an  object  of 
inquiry  by  many  eminent  observers. 

Among  other  distinguished  men,  Vallisneri,  Solander, 
Pallas,  Fournier,  Thomassin,  Chabert,  Kausch,  Mala- 
came,  Linnseus,*  Glanstrom,  Enaux  and  Chaussier, 
Leuret,  Delpech,  Rayer,  Bourgeois,  Salmon  and  Mau- 
nory,  Hoffmann,  and  Heusinger,  may  be  specially 

* J.iQnsRua,  who  was  himself  attacked  b;  the  disease,  but  happily 
recovered,  was  the  first  to  give  authentic  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
malignant  piutule  in  I.aplaud. 
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mentioned  as  having  each  contributed  something  to  its 
liistory.* 

The  following  important  points  appear  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  investigations  of  these  and  other 
writers : — 

1.  That  the  malignant  pustule  in  man  is  identical 


• VaUisneri.  I^ttere  spetUnti  alls  storia  medics  i natiirale. 
I’adova  11713).  Also,  Nuova  idea  del  mal  oontagioeo  de  buoi.  (1714.) 
HoUmder,  D.  Chr.  P’uria  inferualia.  Nov.  Act.  Upaal.  Tom.  i,  p. 
113.  (1773.)  PaUa$,  P,  F.  Vorgleiohnung  einiger  in  Scbwedeu, 

Ituasland,  und  Siberien,  nnd  den  daran  grenzeuden  Wiiateneien 
bemerkten  tiidlichen  Krankheiten,  dieman  fuglioii  nnter  den  Namen, 
Jlrandbeulen,  zusammenfasaen  kann.  Neue  nordische  Breitr.  B. 
1,  p.  113.  Foumirr.  Obaervationa  et  experiences  sur  lee  Cfaarbona 
malina.  Dijon  : 17«9.  Thomatsin.  Dissertation  aur  le  Cliarbou 
malin  de  ia  Bourgogne,  ou  de  la  pustule  maligne.  Dijon ; 17so. 
Chabert.  Description  et  traitemeut  da  Cbarbon.  Paris:  1780. 
Kauteh.  Dio  in  Kiinigreich  Preuaaen,  and  besonders  in  llerzogthum 
Warscbau  endemiacbe,  scbwarze,  Blatter.  Hufeland’s  Journal.  B. 
xxxiii,  0.  p.  38,  d.  p.  49.  1811.  Malacame.  Del  Carboncbio  de  Buoi 
e della  febbro  carbonohioaa  nel  Bestiamie  e negli  uomini.  Baasano  : 
1797.  Linruem.  Amamitates  Acsdemicaa.  Vol.  iii,  p.  392.  01an$- 
trlSm.  Dissertatio  de  pustula  livida.  Itegiomonti : 182).  Enaux 
et  Chaxueier.  Metbode  de  trailer  lea  morsurea  dea  animaux  enrages, 
et  de  la  vip£re,  suivi  d'un  pr6oia  sur  la  pustule  maligite.  Dijon  ; 
1766.  Bayer.  Traite  dee  Maladies  de  la  Peau.  Article,  Pustule 
Maligne.  Bourgeoii.  Memoire  sur  la  Pustule  Maligne. 
{Archives  Qinfrales  de  la  iUdecine.  4me  series,  t.  1,  p.  172.) 
Salmon  et  Maunory.  Memoire  sur  I'inooulation  de  la  pustule  ma- 
ligne. (Gazette  Miytcale,  1857.)  P.184.  Hoffmann.  Der  Milzbrand 
Oder  contagibse  Karfunkei  der  Mensohen.  Stuttgart:  1827.  Hen- 
singer  Die  Milzbrauii-Krankheiten  der  Tbiere  and  des  Menacben. 
Kriangen  : 1850.  Some  of  tbeae  auUioriUea  I have  studied  in  tbe 
original.  For  my  knowledge  of  tbe  rest  I am  indebted  to  ITouain- 
ger’s  elaborate  and  comprehensive  treatise.  The  three  works  whose 
titles  are  subjoined,  and  which  stand  among  the  first  in  ITeusinger's 
catalogue,  also  deserve  special  mention,  as  showing  how  far  back 
the  records  of  this  malady  go,  and  at  what  an  early  period  the  dis- 
ease in  man  was  identified  with  that  in  the  animal.  Tossi  a Serra. 
De  anthracoe  seu  carbunculo  tmctatuB.  Venet.:  1-576.  Chr.  Perez  de 
'Herrera.  De  carbunculis  auimadversiones.  Pintie:  1604.  Troilo. 
l-ancetta  di  Pestilenza  commune  ai  bruti  e di  contagio  mortals,  dell’ 
uomo.  Venezia:  1632.  Fol. 
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with,  and  derived  from,  the  eminently  contagious  dis- 
ease which,  under  the  name  of  “ charhon”  {Oermanici, 
“ milzbrand”,  spleen-gangrene)  or  (in  sheep)  “ sang”, 
has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in  various  con- 
tinental countries,  in  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  other 
animals.* 

2.  That  the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  man 
from  the  animal  in  the  following  ways ; — 

a.  By  direct  inoculation,  as  in  the  case  of  butchers, 
farriers,  skinners,  herdsmen,  drovers,  and  others,  in 
whom  accidental  inoculation  with  it  appears  to  be  an 
event  of  no  uncommon  occnrrence  in  the  countries  where 
“ charbon”  is  most  rife. 

b.  By  means  of  the  skin,  or  simply  by  the  hair  of  dis- 
eased beasts ; modes  of  communication  of  which  many 
decisive  examples  are  on  record.  Also,  through  contact 
with  the  bones,  the  hoofs,  and  horns,  and  the  fat  and 
tallow  of  animals  dead  of  “charbon.” 

c.  By  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  while  affected 
with  it,  as  also  by  using  the  milk  and  butter  of  infected 

COWS.+ 


* iDdications  of  the  ocotirrenoa  of  this  epizootic  extend  back  to 
a remote  antiquity.  Not  to  mention  the  murrain  described  in  the 
* ninth  chapter  of  Rxodns.by  whioh  I’horaoh'a  cattle,  burses,  asses, 
and  sheep,  were  destroyed,  and  which  by  moat  writers  is  thought  to 
be  identical  with  ‘‘  charbon”  or  ” milzbrand,"  Heusinger  considers  it 
almost  certain  that  the  disease  described  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad  (1.  13 — 52),  that  referred  to  by  Ovid  in  bis  seventh  Meiamorpho- 
tit  (1.  523— 6G0),  various  epizootics  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Dionysius 
Jlalicamassus,  and  lastly  that  delineated  by  Virgil  in  the  first  and 
third  Grorffict  (1.  4C4 — 170)  respectively,  were  of  the  same  nature. 

-f  A remarkable  example  of  the  communication  of  the  disease  by 
the  milk  of  an  infected  cow  was  related  by  Chisholm  in  bis  account 
of  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  Barbadoes  in  1795.  The  malady 
was  rife  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Cummin,  and  carried  off  more  than 
fifty  head  of  cattle,  beside  a considerable  number  of  negroes  who 
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d.  And,  lastly,  by  insects  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  bodies  or  carcases  of  diseased  cattle ; a mode 
of  communication  obviously  difficult  to  demonstrate,  but 
in  proof  of  which  numerous  cases — some,  apparently, 
entirely  free  from  ambiguity — are  recorded. 

d.  That  in  the  countries  where  “ charbon"  prevails, 
concurrently  with  the  coses  of  malignant  pustule  which 
are  the  observed  result  of  direct  inoculation,  other 
cases  occur  in  which  the  vehicle  of  the  poison  cannot 
be  identified. 

4.  That  these  cases  have,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
this  significant  peculiarity ; that  the  disease  is  always 
seated  on  $ome  part  of  the  person  which  is  habitually 
uncovered.  * 


had  partaken  of  their  flesh.  While  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height, 
one  of  Mr.  Cummin’s  children,  a little  girl  three  years  old,  took  one 
morning  for  breakfast  so  much  milk  that  scarcely  any  was  left  for 
the  rest.  Unfortunately,  this  milk  was  furnished  by  a cow  which  at 
the  time  was  suffering  from  the  murrain.  Four  days  afterwards,  the 
child  was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  malady,  in- 
cluding malignant  carbuncles  identical  with  those  exhibited  by  Uie 
negroes  who  had  eaten  the  diseased  meat.  Her  life  was  saved  with 
difficnlty;  and  a deep  scar  on  her  left  arm  remained  to  mark  the 
nature  of  her  illness.  (Chisholm,  on  Lues  Iloviua  Introtropica, 
Kdinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  !)6.)  It  is  re- 
marked by  more  than  one  writer,  as  a curious  Ihct,  that,  in  milch 
cows,  the  secretion  of  milk  often  continues  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  onset  of  the  malady. 

* The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  which  do  occur  only  add  to  its 
signillcauce.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Interesting  case  lately  re- 
corded in  the  Lancet,  by  Mr.  Harper  of  Holbeoch,  in  which  a man 
who  was  tending  diseased  sheep  inoculated  the  prepuce  with  his 
soiled  hands.  Many  instances  of  this  particular  accident  are  re- 
corded by  foreign  writers,  ileusingsr  relates  a case  of  malignant 
pustule  in  the  instep,  but  it  occurred  in  a boy  who  always  went 
barefoot.  In  tlie  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  disease  attacked  the  blacks,  who  were,  indeed,  its 
chief  victims,  the  pustule  appeared  in  the  most  various  parts  of  Uie 
body.  I need  scarcely  add  that  these  men  habitually  work  in  a state 
of  almost  complete  nudity. 
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5.  Thut  in  animals,  and  in  oxen  especiallj,  the  action 
of  the  specific  poison  by  which  the  malady  is  caused  is 
even  more  virulent  than  in  man  ; as  shown,  in  the  first 
place,  by  a more  speedy  death  ; and,  in  the  next,  by  the 
more  rapid  spread  of  gangrene,  and  by  the  extrication 
on  a large  scale,  while  the  animal  is  yet  living,  of  foetid 
gases  in  the  tissnes  of  the  part  affected. 

6.  That  the  contagious  property  is  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  lymph  of  the  characteristic  vesi- 
cles; and,  next  to  this,  by  a peculiar  exudation  (the  so- 
called  “ humor  anthracious”)  which  occurs  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  affected  part,  in  that  of  various  parenchy- 
matous organs,  and  sometimes,  also,  in  the  serous  cavi- 
ties of  the  chest  and  abdomen.* 

7.  That  the  malignant  pustule,  when  contracted  by 
man,  may  be  communicated  by  contagion  to  other  men, 
or  back  to  the  animal  by  inoculation. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give,  in  detail,  the 
evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  are  founded.  1 may, 
however,  state  that  the  identity  of  the  malignant  pustule 


* Grero  believes  the  viruleDce  of  this  exudation  or  carbuncle  juice 
to  be  much  greater  while  it  ie  yet  warm,  and  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  On  this  point,  he  makes  tiie  following  re- 
markable statement ; — 

“ ich  sah  olne  grosse  Henge  am  Milzbrand  abgestandouer  Kiiho 
und  Ochscn  von  Abdeckern  abledem,  ohne  iibler  Folgcn  fiir  diese  ; 
aber  ste  lederten  die  Cadaver  erkulUt  ab  und  ihre  Hands  und  Arme 
waren  ohne  Verwunduttgen.  Sobald  sie  mit  verwundeten  H linden  die 
noch  tcarrnen  Cadaver  behaudelten,  trugeu  sie  allemal  die  gefabrdro- 
hendsten  Carbunkeln  davon.  Furcblerlich  wirkte  dtu  noch  trarme, 
gelbe,  jauchige,  und  ttinkige  wataer  in  der  SauchhoU  dea  krepirlen 
Viehea.  Alle  Hunde  die  davon  aufleckten  krepirten  fast  aufder  aielle. 
Ich  spriizle  ein  paar  Tropfen  dieser  wsrmeu  Jauch  in  das  Auge  einer 
Taube,  und  3 Stunden  nachher  war  sie  todt,  ebeuso  oine  Ente  welcher 
ich  ungeflihr  einen  TheeltilTel  davon  in  den  Halse  erguss.  (Greve, 
Er/ahrungm  und  Beobachlungen,  1,  s.  4S,). 
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witli  the  « charbon"  of  cattle — already,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  countless  oases  of  accidental 
direct  communication,  has  lately  received  its  crowning 
proof,  in  the  reinoculation  of  the  disease,  with  all  its 
specific  characters  (including  the  power  of  indefinite 
propagation  by  the  same  process)  from  man  back  to  the 
animal.  ( Gazette  Midicale,  1857,  p.  C84,  Salmon  and 
Maunory.) 

Some  of  the  facts  which  show  that  the  virus  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  hair  of  beasts  are  very  striking. 

Trousseau,  for  example,  relates  that  in  two  factories 
for  working  up  horsehair  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  in  which  only  six  or  eight  hands  were  employed, 
twenty  persons  died  in  the  course  of  ten  years  from  ma- 
lignant pustule.  This  distinguished  teacher  had  him- 
self the  charge  of  three  cases  from  the  same  esta- 
blishments, in  which  life  was  only  saved  by  severe 
cauterisation.  {Gazette  Medicate,  Fevrier,  1817,  No. 
4.) 

Rayer  states  that  in  the  course  of  three  years,  while 
he  was  attached  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  he  had  to 
treat  eight  cases  of  malignant  pustule ; and  adds  that 
all  eight  came  from  an  establishment  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  the  manufacture  of  Russian  hair. 
{Traite  des  Maladies  dc  la  Peau.  Article,  Pustule  Ma- 
ligne.) 

I think  it  is  the  same  writer  who  records  the  still  more 
remarkable  case  of  three  persons  who  were  all  attacked 
by  the  disease  after  cleaning  some  hair  that  had  for  many 
years  served  as  the  stuffing  of  an  easy  chair. 

Two  other  facts  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  addition 
to  these,  which  tend  to  show  that  this  virus,  like  the 
other  contagious  poisons,  when  once  in  the  dried 
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state,  may  retain  its  powers  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time. 

It  is  stated  by  Gerlach  that  some  straw  on  which, 
three  years  before,  some  beasts  dead  of  “ charbon’’  had 
been  flayed,  on  being  brought  into  a shippen,  in- 
fected with  the  same  disease  the  sheep  that  were  folded 
in  it.* 

In  Caspar’s  Wochenschrift,  Nicolai  gives  the  history 
of  a tanner  who  died  of  malignant  pustule  of  the  face. 
After  full  three  months,  the  daughter  of  this  man ; and 
then  her  brother  died  of  malignant  pustule  also.  (Cas- 
par’s Wochenschrift,  p.  208.) 

The  propagation  of  the  disease  by  flies  which  have 
previously  been  in  contact  with  animals  affected  with 
charbon  appears  to  be  equally  well  established.  As  this, 
however,  is  a point  to  which  I shall  have  to  return,  I 
will  not  dwell  further  on  it  here. 

Whatever  the  way  in  which  the  pustule  may  have  been 
contracted,  one  thing  appears  certain,  and  tliat  is,  that 
in  man,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  it  is  at 
the  onset  local  only ; the  general  poisoning  which 
ensues  being  due  to  the  after  diffusion  of  the  morbid 
changes  and  products  engendered  in  the  part  first 
affected. + 

This  capital  point  in  its  pathology  may  be  inferred  not 
only  from  the  order  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena 
succeed  one  another,  but  still  more  clearly  from  the  de- 

* Gerlach,  Die  Blatseuohe  der  Sohafe  in  RUcksicht  der  Ursachen. 
Wagazinf,  ThierJieilk.  R.  xi  und  lil.  See  Heusinger,  p.  62. 

+ I say  “ in  the  immense  m^ority  of  cases,"  because  in  some  few 
instances  in  which  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  infected 
flesh  or  milk,  the  poison  becomes  absorbed  at  once  into  the 
blood,  and  leads  to  a general  infection  which  precedes  any  local 
mischief. 
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cisive  fact  that  the  early  destrnction  of  the  diseased  part 
by  caustic  not  only  often  prevents  the  development  of 
the  constitutional  disorder,  but  in  many  oases  issues  in 
perfect  and  immediate  cure.* 

Tlie  history  is,  in  short,  that  of  a specific  animal  virus, 
which,  implanted  by  inoculation  in  a given  part,  sets  up 
there  a series  of  malignant  zymotic  changes,  which  are 
propagated  tlience  to  the  whole  system. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  this  remark- 
able disease  has  not  only  been  closely  studied  by  a great 
number  of  continental  naturalists  and  physicians ; but 
that  their  published  observations  upon  it  amount  to  a 
considerable  body  of  medical  literature.+  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  certainly  a very  curious  fact,  whatever  the 
explanation,  that  the  profession  in  F.ngland  are  almost 
entirely  silent  on  the  subject. 

Among  systematic  writers,  Dr.  Craigie,  in  his  Practice 
of  Phyiic,  Mr.  Druitt,  in  his  Vade  Meeum,  and  Dr.  Cop- 
land, in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  are,  as  for  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  English  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  disease  at  all.  All  three  speak  of  it 
as  being  all  but  unknown  in  England ; and  all  three 
professedly  derive  their  account  of  it  from  the  French.} 
In  the  long  list  of  writers  on  malignant  pustule  which 


* Sea  for  evidenoe  of  this  Bourgeois's  able  paper  iu  the  ArcMvei 
OiniraUt  de  la  ^Ut^eei7le  before  referred  to.  The  testimony  of  all  the 
beat  observers  is  unanimous  as  to  this  point. 

+ Ileusinger  (jiiotes  more  than  four  hundred  authors  who  have 
treated,  either  of  malignant  pustule  or  of  the  corresponding  disease 
in  cattle,  or  of  both. 

t I do  not  mention  Chelius'e  Sjfttem  of  Surgery,  because  that  may 
be  said  to  be  only  a Clerman  book  in  an  Knglish  dress.  It  conhuns, 
however,  a brief  but  clear  aocount  of  malignant  pustule,  with  some 
notes  added  by  the  translator. 
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are  appended  by  two  of  these  authors  to  their  respective 
articles  on  it,  no  English  name  appears. 

With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  which  Sir.  Law- 
rence  gave  an  account  in  a clinical  lecture  publi-died 
some  twenty  years  ago ; and  of  a valuable  series  since 
related  by  Mr.  Harvey  Ludlow,  there  is,  I believe,  no 
description  of  the  disease,  drawn  from  actual  observa- 
tion, by  any  British  practitioner.* 

From  this  one  of  two  things  is  clear;  either  that  a 

* Mr.  Ludlow’s  paper,  which  appeared,  in  September  1852,  in  Uie 
Medical  Timee  and  Gazette, xindei  the  title  of  Carbancnlar  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Ups  and  other  parts  of  the  Face,  and  of  whose  existence 
1 was  not  aware  at  the  date  of  the  present  oommunication,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  paper 
opens  with  the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  disease  which  forms  tho  subject  of  consideration  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  belongs  to  a class  whose  dlfliisioii  has  been  pretty 
steadily  increasing  in  this  country  during  the  last  five  years.  Hefore 
that  period,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  quite  sporadically,  and  to 
have  been  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment.  Hence,  our  medical 
literature  oflers  but  few  original  observations  on  the  subject,  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  it  being  derived  chiefly  from  continental 
authorities.  Charbon  and  malignant  pustule,  indeed — diseases  with 
which  French  surgeons  are  so  familiar— present  broad  features  of 
similarity  to  the  affection  which  the  accompanying  cases  are  designed 
to  illustrate ; and  although  some  trifling  dilTerenees  exist  between 
them,  yet  the  resemblance  of  their  distinctive  characters  is  evidently 
so  close  as  to  compel  us  to  iuclude  them  iu  the  same  class,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  same  pathological  light.” 

Although  Mr.  X.udlow  hesitates  actually  to  identity  the  disease  he 
describes  with  the  true  malignaut  pustule,  it  is  plain,  from  this 
passage,  that  bo  had  a strong  conviction  of  the  close  analogy  be- 
tween them.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  paper,  he  sums  up  his 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  malady  in  the  following  words; — 

“ From  a consideration  of  all  tlie  cases  which  are  recorded  In  the 
journals,  or  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years  at  the  hospital 
(St.  liartholomcw'sl,  I think  the  disease  may  be  attributed  to  three 
main  causes.  1.  The  direct  inoculation  of  a poisou,  animal  or  vege- 
table. 2.  The  inspiration  of  air  tainted  with  such  poisons.  And  3. 
Feeding  on  unhealthy  food.” 

Tho  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  to  the  number  of  six,  are  all 
characteristic  examples  of  malignant  pustule. 
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malady  which  is  unlike  any  other,  and  which,  in  all  re- 
spects, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to  which  man  is 
liable, has  hitherto  escaped  general  recognition  here;  or 
that,  as  Mr.  Druitt  and  Dr.  Copland  suppose,  malignant 
pustule  (except,  perhaps,  as  a thing  of  extremest 
rarity)  is  never  met  with  in  England.  This  last  alterna- 
tive, if  true,  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain,  inasmuch 
as  the  epizootic  from  which  malignant  pustule  is  de- 
rived, so  far  from  being  unknown  here,  has,  from  a very 
remote  period,  caused  every  year  a large  mortality  in 
English  live  stock.  • 

The  “joint  murrain,”  “ black  quarter,"  or  “ quarter  evil," 
and  the  “ blood”  (the  name  by  which  the  malady  is 
known  in  the  sheep),  are  the  same  diseases  as  the 
“ charbon,”  “ quartier,"  and  “ sang”  of  the  French,  and 
the  “milzbrand”  of  the  German  writers. 

That  a disease  which  is  known  to  bo  communicable 
to  man  should  prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  never  be 
communicated  to  him,  would  be  a strange,  if  not  an  un- 
accountable thing. 


* Th«  epizootic  described  by  Matthew  I’aria  as  having  been 
so  fatal  to  cattle  in  England  in  1252,  was,  probably,  an  epi- 
zootic of  the  disease  in  question.  He  relates  that  dogs  and  ravens 
which  fed  on  the  carcases  of  the  infected  cattle  rapidly  died  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  panic  among  men  was  so  great  that  for  the  time 
tlie  use  of  beef  was  given  up.  The  following  ia  the  verbatim 
account: — 

“ hijusdemquo  anni  curriculo,  post  multa  astatia  caumata,  tem- 
pore advenieute  autumnali,  facta  eat  tanta  pestifera  armentorum 
mortalitaa  pluribus  locis  in  AngliA,  precipu^  autein  in  Northfulc  ct 
in  Mariscos,  et  purtlbus  Australibns,  quantam  nullus  se  merainit 
previdisse.  In  quA  peste  hoc  evenit  mirabile,  quod  de  peconim 
mortuorum  cadaveribus,  etiam  canes  et  corvi  qul  vescebantur,  ilico 
intumuerunt  et  infecti  obierunt.  Undo  nullus  erat  hominum  qui 
esmes  bovum  comedere  auderet,  ne  forte  ipsa!  essent  de  morticinis 
memoratis.”  (Historia  Major  Hattlisei  Paris.  Editors,  Willielmc 
Watts,  S.T.D.  Londini;  1048.  P 847.) 
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The  fact,  I believe,  is  not  so.  If  my  own  experience 
may  be  trusted,  the  only  reason  why  malignant  pustule 
has  been  so  rarely  noticed  by  English  writers  is  that, 
except  by  one  or  two  observers,  it  has  hitherto  been 
confounded  with  other  maladies  which  oiler  some  points 
of  analogy  with  it. 

In  the  month  of  October  1856,  1 saw  a case  which 
presented  all  its  characteristics  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  which  ended  fatally  on  the  seventh  day.  Since  then 
I have  been  informed  of  twenty-three  other  instances  of 
it.  Of  these  twenty-three,  two  were  seen  by  myself, 
and  six  others  by  intimate  friends  who  have  kindly  fa- 
voured mo  with  their  notes. 

That  so  many  cases  should  have  come,  within  so  short 
a period,  to  the  knowledge  of  a single  practitioner,  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  all  take 
serious  note  of  the  presence  of  this  disease  among  us, 
and  prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with  its  terrible  emergen- 
cies. 

As  the  malady  is  generally  readily  curable  by  decisive 
measures  in  its  early  stage,  but  is  almost  as  generally 
incurable  if  this  stage  be  allowed  to  pass  without  them 
— as  the  alternatives  of  death  or  recovery,  therefore,  de- 
pend on  its  early  recognition — I have  thought  it  a duty  to 
bring  the  particulars  of  those  cases  (so  far  as  I possess 
them)  before  the  profession,  in  order  that  the  attention 
of  medical  men  may  be  directed  to  the  subject.* 

• In  the  Twenty-ttrst  Annual  Keport  of  the  liogistrar-Oeueral,  in 
a table  of  the  causes  of  death  registered  in  England  in  each  of  the 
nine  years  iTom  1850  to  1858  incluaiTe,  the  following  are  the  numbers 
set  down  to  carbuncle : 13t,  161, 2S3,  252,  300,  255, 353,  253,  240.  As 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  these  numbers  may  be  taken 
to  represent,  approximaUvely  at  least,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  ma- 
lignant pustule  in  each  year,  they  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
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Case  i.  On  Oct.  21st,  1856, 1 was  summoned  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  Terrell  Street,  in  this  city,  to  see  a patient 
whom  he  had  visited  for  the  first  time  the  day  before, 
and  whose  case  had  put  on  a strange  and  formidable 
aspect. 

The  subject  was  a married  man,  rather  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  who  had  for  some  years  been  employed 
as  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Briftol  Times,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  seizure,  was  in  good  health.  The 
disease  under  which  he  was  now  labouring  had  begun 
six  days  before,  in  the  form  of  a pimple  surmounted  by 
a small  vesicle,  and  seated  on  the  upper  lip.  His  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  pimple  by  the  severe  itching 
it  occasioned,  and  which  annoyed  him  very  much  by  in- 
terfering with  his  work.  In  his  attempts  to  relieve  this 
sensation  by  scratching  the  part,  the  vesicle  was  soon 
broken ; a circumstance  which  led  the  patient  himself  to 


disease  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  obvloas,  however,  that  these  statis- 
tics cover  too  smali  a period  to  allow  of  any  genera]  Inference  being 
founded  upon  them.  Much  greater  fluctuations  are  observed  in 
other  zymotic  diseases  in  virtue  of  the  common  variations  to  which 
the  whole  group  are  subject.  Unfortunately,  no  data  exist  fl-om 
which  Uie  most  distant  approximation  can  be  made  as  to  the  con- 
current prevalence  of  the  epizootic  from  which  the  malignant  pus- 
tule is  derived.  The  scientlflo  study  of  veterinary  medicine  is  loo 
recent  in  this  country  to  render  the  necessary  records  possible.  tVe 
have  already  seen  that  there  are  good  grmmds  for  believing  that 
Joint  murrain  has  prevailed  in  England  from  a very  remote  ago.  If 
there  be  some  doubt  whether  in  England  generally  malignant  pus- 
tule has  increased  of  late  years,  there  seems  to  be  none  that  in 
London  it  has  greatly  done  so.  In  the  Begistrar-Qeneral's  Iteport  of 
the  Health  of  London  in  1068,  the  following  passage  occurs: — “The 
deaths  from  carbuncle  wore  61 ; fewer  tliau  in  1866,  but  ten  times  as 
many  as  the  deaths  fbom  the  disease  in  the  earlier  years.  This 
troublesome  plague  of  boils  has  been  prevalent  fbr  some  time.”  I 
shall  hereafter  give  some  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that  the 
flesh  of  diseased  beasts  is  sent  to  great  towns  mure  largely  now  than 
formerly.  (See  the  Heport  referred  to,  pages  xl  and  206.) 
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form  a very  definite  theory  of  his  case.  The  printing 
office  had  lately  been  supplied  with  a fount  of  new  type, 
and  the  notion  was  that  the  hand,  soiled  with  the  new 
metal,  had,  in  its  frequent  contact  with  the  broken  sur- 
face, poisoned  the  lip. 

The  same  notion,  under  some  other  form,  occurred  in 
most  of  the  other  oases.  The  fact  is  worth  noting,  as 
showing  that  the  nature  and  succession  of  the  morbid 
changes  involuntarily  suggest  the  idea  of  a poisonous 
inoculation,  even  to  non-professional  persons. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  swelling  and  hardness 
gradually  extended ; and  on  the  day  following,  they  were 
so  considerable  as  to  cause  much  disfigurement.  It  is 
important  to  remark,  however,  that  apart  from  the  local 
discomfort,  the  patient  did  not  at  that  time  feel  ill,  but 
continued  to  work  as  before.  The  malady  was  still  in 
what  the  continental  writers  call  the  local  stage. 

On  the  third  day,  it  had  began  to  spread  widely  over 
the  face,  and  the  patient  was  unable  to  leave  the  house. 
From  this  stage,  it  passed  rapidly  to  that  in  which  I 
first  saw  it,  three  days  afterwards.  The  aspect  of  the 
disease  was  then  very  striking,  and  was  unlike  anything 
I had  ever  seen  before.  The  lips  were,  at  least,  four 
times  their  natural  thickness ; of  a deep  violet,  approach- 
ing to  black;  and  as  hard  as  brawn.  This  state  of 
things  extended  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
mouth,  from  the  nose  to  the  chin.  The  closure  of  the 
mouth  being  imperfect,  saliva  was  constantly  drivelling 
from  it.  On  the  space  between  the  upper  lip  and  the 
nose  there  were  three  or  four  small  vesicles,  containing 
a little  reddish  yellow  serum.  The  temperature  of  the 
part  was  considerably  below  the  normal  standard.  The 
rest  of  the  face,  the  forehead,  and  throat,  were  also 
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much  swelled,  and  presented  very  exactly  the  appearance 
which  these  parts  have  in  bad  cases  of  erysipelas. 
Passing;  from  the  mouth  to  the  cheeks,  the  deep  violet 
of  the  former  gradually  shaded  away  into  a dusky  red, 
and  the  scirrhous  hardness  gave  place  to  a puffy  swell- 
ing. The  nose  participated  but  little  in  the  morbid 
change.  Tho  enormous  prominence  of  the  mouth,  its 
hard  and  rigid  state,  and  its  almost  black  colour,  caused 
a peculiar  and  hideous  disfigurement,  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  characteristic.  The  general  symptoms 
bespoke  rapidly  failing  powers.  The  pulse  was  more 
than  140  in  the  minute,  and  so  feeble  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  counted.  The  breathing  was  rapid;  the 
belly  tympanitic ; and  the  body  was  bathed  in  a colliqua- 
tive sweat.  The  breath  exhaled  a peculiar  and  disgust- 
ing footer,  which,  to  my  own  sense  of  smell  at  least,  was 
entirely  new.  The  mind  remained  perfectly  clear.  A 
deep  incision  was  made  through  the  upper  lip  and  car- 
ried into  the  cheek.  The  incised  tissues  were  so  hard 
that  they  creaked  under  the  knife.  But  little  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound,  the  local  circulation  having,  ap- 
parently, very  nearly  ceased.  There  was  no  trace  of  pus, 
but  a serous  exudation  oozed  freely  from  the  part. 
Stimulants  wore  ordered  in  liberal  doses. 

On  leaving  the  patient  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  I 
appointed  to  see  him  again  early  in  the  morning ; but  he 
died  in  the  course  of  the  night'.  Decomposition  set  in 
very  early,  and  advanced  with  unusual  rapidity  in  the 
dead  body.* 

• Virchow  and  many  other  writers  lay  great  stress  on  this  as  one 
of  the  characters  of  malignant  pustule.  In  tho  animal  this  ten- 
dency to  putrescence  is  manifested  even  before  death  by  the  extrica- 
tion of  stinking  gases  in  the  affected  part.  Virchow  also  states 
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• 

The  rapid  way  in  which  life  was  destroyed  by  a dis- 
ease that  in  its  origin  appeared  so  trivial ; the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  deadly  influence  of  the  disease 
was  extended  from  the  minute  point  in  which  it 
first  appeared;  and,  lastly,  the  hideous  and  very 
uncommon  aspect  of  the  local  morbid  change,  made 
a deep  impression  on  all  who  saw  the  patient.  In 
my  own  mind,  it  excited  much  speculation  as  to  what 
might  be  the  possible  cause  of  so  horrible  a death.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1 saw  a second  case,  that  I iden- 
tified the  malady  as  the  malignant  pustule  of  the  French 
pathologists. 

Case  u.  On  the  18th  March,  1859,  Mr.  Exley,  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  this  town, 
called  on  me  to  ask  me  to  visit  one  of  his  pupils,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  of  Clifton.  From 
the  description  which  Mr.  Exley  gave  me,  I at  once  re- 
cognised the  disease  as  the  same  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  the  compositor  whose  case  has  just  been  related. 

The  subject  was  a fine  young  man  seventeen  years 
old.  Five  days  before  the  date  of  my  visit,  his  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  a small  pimple  on  his  upper  lip  by 
the  uncontrollable  itching  it  occasioned.  On  examining 
the  spot  narrowly  the  same  evening,  he  observed  that 
the  centre  of  the  pimple  was  occupied  by  a small 
vesicle.  This  vesicle  he  punctured  with  a penknife,  and 
a little  serum  issued  from  it.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  lip,  in  a circumscribed  spot,  was  swelled  and  dis- 
coloured. There  was,  at  that  time,  no  general  disorder 


that,  as  Uio  diseasu  advauces,  colourless  oor]>usoles  abound  in  the 
blood  ; and  ho  makes  the  still  more  remarkable  assertion,  that  nu- 
merous vibriones  may  bo  seen  in  that  fluid  immediately  on  its  with- 
drawal from  the  vein  of  the  infected  man  or  animal. 
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of  any  kind.  He  dined  at  tbo  usual  hour  with  the  rest 
of  the  school,  ate  heartily,  and  was  in  good  spirits.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  day,  three  or  four  small  vesicles 
made  their  appearance  in  the  space  between  the  nose 
and  upper  lip.  As  the  swelling  had  increased,  and  the 
part  looked  inflamed,  it  was  thought  prudent  that  the 
patient  should  keep  his  bed.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  day  following  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
send  for  Mr.  Wilson.  The  whole  mouth  now  was  much 
swelled  and  of  a purple  colour,  and  the  lips  were  hard 
and  tense.  From  that  time  the  march  of  the  disease 
was  very  rapid. 

When  I saw  the  patient  two  days  afterwards,  it  was  in 
appearance,  and  in  almost  every  other  respect,  precisely 
what  I had  witnessed  in  the  former  case.  I have  never 
seen  two  cases  of  any  other  disease  so  absolutely  alike. 
There  was  the  same  erysipelatous  swelling  of  the  fore- 
head and  face;  the  same  enormous  thickening,  and 
black  and  hardened  condition  of  the  lips  and  mouth  ; 
giving  rise,  by  the  inordinate  prominence  of  this  feature 
— ns  if  by  some  monstrous  exaggeration  of  the  negro 
type — to  the  same  hideous  and  characteristic  disfigure- 
ment. On  the  space  between  the  upper  lip  and  nose, 
there  was  the  same  crop  of  three  or  four  small  flat  vesi- 
cles containing  a straw-coloured  lymph.  Saliva  was 
constantly  drivelling  from  the  mouth,  and  the  breath  had 
the  same  peculiar  foctor.  The  only  differenco  I could 
detect  was,  that  in  this  young  man,  the  mouth  and  lips 
were,  as  yet,  hot,  and  that  extending  from  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  down  the  neck  on  either  side,  were  several  dark 
red  streaks,  marking  the  course  of  inflamed  lymphatics ; 
a circumstance  which  might  have  existed,  but  was  not 
noted  in  the  former  case. 
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The  pulse  was  120  in  the  minute;  the  inspirations 
were  forty -four.  Rapid  breathing  was  in  both  cases  a 
leading  feature  of  the  disturbance.  The  belly  was  tym- 
panitic. The  patient  had  ceased  to  take  much  note  of 
things  about  him  ; but  when  be  was  aroused,  the  mind 
seemed  to  be  tolerably  clear. 

On  making  a deep  incision  into  the  upper  lip,  no  pus 
issued ; but  there  was  a considerable  flow  of  blood,  of 
which  as  much  as  eight  ounces  were  lost.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  a marked  diminution  of  the  local  tur- 
gescence,  and  a palpable  weakening  of  the  pulse.  This 
was  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  patient 
was  seen  again,  four  hours  later,  he  was  much  worse. 
The  mouth  and  lips  were  now  cold ; the  pulse  was  140  ; 
the  inspirations  were  (14.  When  questioned,  his  answers 
were  rational;  but  when  he  was  left  alone  the  mind 
wandered.  The  body  was  bathed  in  sweat. 

From  this  time,  ho  sank  rapidly,  and  he  died  soon 
after  daybreak  the  next  morning,  about  sixteen  hours 
after  I first  saw  him.  Thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  the 
decomposition  of  the  dead  body  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  this  young  gentleman  bore 
on  his  left  leg  the  remains  of  a large  boil,  which  had 
appeared  about  a fortnight  before.  This  boil  had  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  common  course  of  such  things,  and 
had  led  to  none  of  the  peculiar  and  deadly  changes  in 
surrounding  textures  and  in  the  system  at  large,  which 
followed  the  pustule,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
vesicle  on  the  lip.* 

• ]}ourgeois  hus  very  justly  reuHu-ked  that  “ the  malignant  vesi- 
cle*' would  be  the  fitter  name  for  the  disease,  since  one  of  its  must 
special  characteristics  is,  in  all  cases,  the  absence  of  true  pus— at 
any  rate,  in  the  first  stage. 

I> 
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Case  ra.  On  Sept.  11th,  1861, 1 was  asked  to  meet 
Mr.  H.  Grace  of  Kingswood  in  consultation  on  a case 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  malignant  pustule.  The 
subject  of  it,  a clerk  in  a provision  warehouse  in  Bristol, 
was  a powerful,  robust  man,  about  30  years  old,  who  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health. 

Six  days  before  the  date  of  my  visit,  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  combing  bis  moustache,  the  comb  stuck  in  a 
tender  part.  On  withdrawing  it,  ho  found  that  the  teeth 
of  the  comb  had  punctured  a small  vesicle,  giving  issue 
to  a little  yellowish-looking  fluid.  This  accident  was  the 
first  intimation  he  had  of  the  existence  of  the  disease 
which  was  so  soon  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  The  vesicle 
was  situated  on  the  upper  border  of  the  moustache,  im- 
mediately below  the  left  nostril.  A slight  depression 
and  a small  dried  pellicle  still  marked  its  former  place 
when  I first  saw  the  patient. 

Immediately  after  the  puncture,  the  part  became  the 
seat  of  a hot,  stinging  sensation,  which  lasted  all  day, 
and  annoyed  him  very  much,  and  which' he  described  as 
being  very  peculiar.  There  was  no  itching  strictly  so- 
called. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  lip  began  to  swell,  and 
towards  night  became  very  painful.  In  the  night,  the 
pain  was  so  severe  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  he  got 
up  more  than  once  to  bathe  the  lip  in  the  hope  of  relief. 

The  next  day,  the  swelling  had  somewhat  increased, 
and  the  part  had  begun  to  look  angry.  The  uneasiness 
was  so  great  that  he  found  some  difliculty  in  getting 
through  with  his  work.  On  both  days,  however,  ho 
walked  to  and  fro  to  the  warehouse  (a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  two  miles  each  way)  and  took  his  usual  food. 

On  September  7tb,  the  pain  had  much  abated;  but 
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the  swelling  and  discoloration  had  increased ; the  dis- 
figurement was  considerable  ; and,  for  the  first  time,  ho 
did  not  leave  the  house.  Apart  from  the  state  of  the  lip, 
he  did  not,  however,  feel  very  ill;  and,  up  to  that  time, 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  bad  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
malady  was  at  all  serious. 

In  the  night  of  the  7th,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  third 
day  from  the  discovery  of  the  vesicle,  he  was  seized  with 
severe  stitch  in  the  right  side,  and  great  difficulty  of 
breathing.  On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Grace  saw 
him  for  the  first  time. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  lip  was  then  much  swelled 
hard,  and  discoloured;  the  appearances  being  such  as 
to  lead  Mr.  Grace  to  suppose  that  the  case  was  one  of 
carbuncle.  The  pulse  was  somewhat  frequent  and  the 
breathing  difficult.  The  pain  in  the  right  side  was  very 
acute,  and  the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  were  present. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a new  crop  of  vesicles,  to 
the  number  of  five  or  sis,  made  their  appearance,  chiefly 
on  the  right  half  of  the  lip. 

From  this  time  the  disease  did  not  make  much  pro- 
gress locally,  until  September  loth,  when  the  swelling 
rapidly  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  face. 

When  1 saw  the  patient  on  the  day  following,  the  state 
of  things  was  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic.  The 
lips  were  more  than  three  times  their  natural  thickness, 
as  hard  as  brawn,  cold,  and  of  a deep  livid  red,  verging 
in  parts  into  purple  and  black.  The  mouth  projected  at 
least  two  inches  beyond  the  rest  of  the  face,  giving  rise 
to  the  same  hideous  and  characteristic  disfigurement  no- 
ticed in  the  two  former  cases.  The  lips,  from  swelling 
and  loss  of  muscular  power,  were  imperfectly  closed, 
and  a viscid  saliva  constantly  drivelled  from  between 
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them.  The  rest  of  the  face  had  exactly  the  aspect  which 
it  presents  in  severe  forms  of  erysipelas ; the  hardness, 
BO  extreme  in  the  mouth,  shading  away  gradually  into 
swelling  of  a softer  character.  The  eyelids  were  bloated 
aud  pulfy,  and  the  eyes  permanently  closed.  Above  the 
eyebrows  there  was  no  diffuse  swelling,  but  four  or  five 
broad,  dark  red  streaks,  marking  the  course  of  inllamed 
lymphatics,  traversed  the  forehead  from  the  face  up- 
wards, and  were  lost  in  the  hair.  Scattered  over  the 
upper  lip — chiefly  in  the  space  between  the  lip  and  the 
nose — were  several  small,  thin  scabs,  occupying  the 
former  seat  of  so  many  vesicles.  The  case  was,  in  all 
its  details,  precisely  what  I had  witnessed  in  the  two 
other  cases  in  which  I had  been  before  consulted.  The 
pulse  ranged  from  132  to  140;  the  inspirations  num- 
bered 4.4  in  the  minute.  The  body  was  covered  with  a 
profuse,  clammy  sweat,  and  the  vital  powers  were  sink- 
ing from  hour  to  hour.  The  breath  had  a very  peculiar 
and  repulsive  odour,  which  I recognised  at  once  as  iden- 
tical with  what  I had  smelt  in  the  two  former  cases.  The 
pain  in  the  right  side  had  nearly  ceased,  but  there  was 
severe  stitch  in  the  left,  and  the  patient  complained  of 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  was  not  in  a state  to 
admit  of  a complete  examination;  but  1 ascertained 
that  air  penetrated  the  lower  half  of  the  right  lung  very 
imperfectly.  An  obscure  rubbing  sound  was  audible  over 
a small  space  on  the  left  side,  below  the  precordial  re- 
gion. As  in  the  two  former  cases,  I had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  urine.  The  mind  was  quite  clear ; 
and  the  patient  took  freely  and  willingly  strong  beef-tea, 
brandy,  and  eggs,  and  other  stimulants. 

A stick  of  potassa  fuse  was  held  firmly  on  the  upper 
lip  at  four  dill’erent  points  where  vesicles  had  existed. 
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until  the  tissues  were  destroyed  to  a considerable  depth. 
A long,  deep  furrow  was  produced  on  the  lower  lip  by 
the  same  means.  There  was  a slight  oozing  of  serum 
from  all  these  parts,  but  no  single  drop  of  blood  ap- 
peared. The  circulation  in  them  had  apparently  entirely 
ceased. 

The  patient  continued  to  sink  rapidly  and  died  on  the 
12th  of  September;  twenty-six  hours  after  my  visit,  and 
eight  days  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  vesicle. 

The  inflamed  lymphatics,  the  double  pleuri.sy,  and  the 
rapid  and  terrible  death,  all  occurring  as  the  consequence 
of  an  afiection  which,  a'  few  days  before,  was  nothing 
more  than  a vesicle  so  minute  and  insignificant  as  even 
to  be  discovered  by  accident,  are  circumstances  which 
Bufiiciently  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  are  of 
deep  import  in  relation  to  its  pathology.  If  I do  not 
misinterpret  tlio  phenomena,  they  testify  at  once  to  an 
inoculation  by  a malignant  poison,  and  to  the  intensely 
virulent  nature  of  the  morbific  agent. 

A circumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  case  as  bearing  on  its  possible  origin.  About 
a week  after  the  death  of  this  young  man,  I was  informed 
by  his  friends  that  he  himself  had  a settled  conviction 
that  the  pustule  was  caused  by  the  use  of  a new  poma- 
tum which  he  had  bought  about  a week  before  his  ill- 
ness, and  had  rubbed  very  freely  into  his  moustache.  As 
tallow-chandlers  and  soap  boilers  have  long  been  known 
to  be  frequent  sufferers  from  malignant  pustule  in  the 
countries  where  the  corresponding  epizootic  is  rife,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  view  might  be  the  true  one.*  As 


• Ks  ist  eiue  alte  ISuobavhtunt;  ( writes  Measinger)  dass  Seifoii- 
aieder  und  l.ichterzicber  oft  am  .Milzbrutid-Karbuiikol  urknuikcn, 
weuii  aie  Tulg  you  am  Milzbi-aud  krepirteu  Tbieruu  urhalteii.  bo 
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the  patient  was  employed  in  a provision  warehouse,  it  is 
equally  possible,  however,  that  he  may  have  become  in- 
fected in  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  next  case,  I am  indebted  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Green,  senior  surgeon  to  the  Bristol 
lioyal  Infirmary.  The  facts  are  related  in  his  own 
words. 

Case  rv.  On  May  4th,  1854, 1 was  sent  for  to  see 
Master  Ph,  wha  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  swelled 
face.  He  was  a tall,  delicate  youth,  17  years  old,  and 
had  been  for  some  months  out  of  health,  having  come 
to  Bristol  for  change  of  air. 

I found  the  entire  right  side  of  the  face  much  swollen. 
The  lips,  in  particular,  were  very  large  and  projecting 
and  of  a purple  hue.  On  the  margin  of  the  upper  lip, 
there  was  a small  pimple  covered  with  a scab.  The 
parts  were  very  hard,  especially  immediately  around  the 
pimple.  The  right  eye  was  closed  by  the  swelling.  The 
pulse  was  quick,  and  the  surface  hot ; the  tongue  brown 
and  moist. 

The  disease  had  begun  three  days  before  with  a small 
vesicle  on  the  upper  lip,  which  the  patient  had  broken 
by  scratching.  The  day  before  I saw  him,  the  sweUing, 

eraahlt  denn  anch  Hildebrand  einen  merkwiirdigen  Fall ; zwel  Soha- 
ferweiber  erkrankten  dadurcb,  daaa  ihiien  belm  Auabrateu  dee  Taiga 
von  an  der  Illutaeucbo  krepirten  Schafeu  dieses  Fett  in  das  Gesicht 
eprltzte.  Aebnliohea  berichtet  Wagner.  AU  man  den  gewomienen 
Talg  (von  einer  milzbrandkranken  Kuh)  auagobraten  hatie,  wurdeu 
die  Griefen  dazu  benutzt  zwei  Scbweine,  zwei  Hunde,  und  eine 
Katze  demit  zu  laben.  drei  Thiere  starben  bald  naoher,  und  zwar 
die  Katze  unter  lierum  Walzen  auf  kuhlom  Uasen.  (P. 400,  u.  a.)  If 
these  Btaumente  can  be  relied  on.  the  temperature  to  which  tallow 
la  raised  in  being  melted  would  appear  to  have  no  power  to  destroy 
the  virus.  I have  ascertained  that  in  making  certain  varieties  of 
pomatum,  and  particularly  thpae  in  which  trotter  oil  is  uaed,  Uio  m- 
grediouU  are  mixed  at  a comparatively  low  heat. 
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which  was  before  confined  to  the  lip,  had  extended  to 
the  face ; and  as  it  went  on  increasing,  the  friends  de- 
cided on  having  medical  aid.  From  the  aspect  of  the 
face,  as  well  as  of  the  patient  himself,  I looked  upon 
the  case  as  something  difierent  from  ordinary  inllamma- 
tion. 

On  the  day  following,  the  disease  had  made  great  pro- 
gress. The  swelling  had  extended,  and  the  affected 
parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original 
pimple,  were  very  dark  in  colour,  and  much  indurated. 
The  prostration  was  great. 

At  this  visit,  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  first  oc- 
curred to  my  mind.  I remembered  once  having  seen 
a similar  case  in  the  wards  of  La  Charity  in  Paris, 
which  was  made  the  subject  of  some  clinical  remarks 
by  Roux,  and  I at  once  recognised  the  malady  as 
the  “ pustule  maligne”  of  Delpech  and  the  French 
writers. 

I told  the  friends  the  serious  nature  of  the  case,  and 
recommended  a consultation,  which  they  wished  deferred 
until  the  morrow,  when  the  patient’s  father  was  expected. 
As  the  danger  to  life  did  not  then  appear  to  be  great,  I con- 
sented to  this  arrangement. 

I made  a deep  incision  through  the  indurated  part, 
which  was  evidently  losing  its  vitality,  as  very  little  blood 
flowed  in  consequence.  Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  was 
applied  to  the  wound.  I saw  the  patient  late  at  night, 
and  found  his  condition  but  little  altered. 

About  4 A.M.,  he  became  very  much  worse,  and  at  8 
A.M.,  I was  sent  for  to  see  him.  The  entire  face  was 
then  of  a livid  colour,  approaching  to  black ; the  pulse 
was  hardly  perceptible;  the  body  was  bathed  in  sweat. 
It  was  evident  to  all  that  ho  was  fast  sinking ; and  ho 
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died  at  abont  11  o’clock,  five  daya  after  the  flrat  appear- 
ance of  the  vesicle. 

The  general  treatment  consisted  chiefly  in  the  liberal 
administration  of  good  beef-tea,  brandy,  and  ammonia. 

Case  v.  The  notes  of  this  case  were  kindly  given  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Humpage  of  Gotham,  who  attended 
the  patient. 

“ Mrs.  S.,  aged  about  40,  married,  the  mother  of  three 
children,  and  of  what  is  called  the  leucophlegmatic  tem- 
perament, had  complained  for  several  days  of  a pimple 
on  the  chin,  which,  becoming  troublesome,  was  seen  by 
a surgeon  three  days  before  I was  first  called  to  her. 

“ 1 first  saw  her  on  Oct.  12th,  1855,  in  the  evening,  and 
found  the  following  state  of  things: — On  the  chin  a 
puffy  tumour,  with  a livid  spot  on  its  apex ; great  sur- 
rounding swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  a hard  and  unyielding  character,  diflScult  deglutition, 
and  much  constitutional  disturbance,  indicated  by  a very 
low  and  rapid  pulse,  and  general  exhaustion. 

“ On  the  following  morning,  finding  all  the  symptoms 
much  aggravated,  I advised  a consultation  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Green.  We  agreed  the  case  was  one  of  the  most 
imminent  danger.  A free  incision  was  made  through 
the  parts ; but  they  cut  like  brawn,  dry  and  solid.  The 
patient  was  directed  to  take  brandy  freely;  but  she 
rapidly  sank,  as  if  poisoned,  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
incision,  and  in  about  thirty  hours  from  the  time  of  my 
first  seeing  her." 

I have  been  informed  by  the  husband  of  this  person 
that  for  the  first  three  days  there  was  no  general  ill- 
ness; nothing,  in  fact,  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the 
malady  from  which  his  wife  was  suffering  was  any  other 
than  a common  boil.  It  began  as  a minute  vesicle. 
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which  the  patient  punctured  with  a needle  on  the  day 
following  that  of  its  first  appearance,  and  it  was  her 
own  impression  that  in  this  operation  she  had  poisoned 
the  flesh.  The  vesicle  was  attended  by  intense  itching 
when  it  first  appeared. 

In  some  notes  of  the  same  case  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Green,  it  is  mentioned  that  when  the  incision 
was  made,  nothing  but  a little  serum  slightly  tinged  with 
blood  oozed  from  the  wound. 

Case  vi.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  ease  I am  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Green,  in  whose  words,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  related. 

On  June  18th,  1858,  late  in  the  evening,  I was  sent 
for  to  see  Mi^s  S.,  living  about  seven  miles  from  Bristol. 
Her  father,  who  drove  in  for  me,  told  mo  that  a few 
days  before  a pimple  appeared  on  the  lip,  followed  by 
enormous  swelling,  discoloration,  and  stony  hardness. 
She  was,  ho  said,  frightfully  disfigured.  His  account 
left  mo  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  I 
was  to  find ; and  I told  him  that  I feared  his  daughter 
was  suffering  from  malignant  pustule,  an  uncommon 
and  most  dangerous  form  of  disease. 

I found  the  left  half  of  the  face  principally  affected. 
It  was  swollen  through  its  entire  extent ; the  lips  were 
greatly  enlarged,  indurated,  and  everted.  The  skin  was 
of  a dark,  livid  colour.  There  was  a small  pimple 
covered  by  a thin,  hard,  dry  crust  on  the  left  side  of  the 
upper  lip,  which  was  indurated  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  inch  above  its  margin.  The  lower  lip  on  the  same 
side  was  in  a state  of  slough.  Sloughing  had  also 
begun  at  the  angle,  and  was  extending  backwards  into 
the  mouth,  under  the  skin,  which  had  not  yet  lost  its 
vitality.  The  eyelids  were  closed ; but  the  swelling 
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there  being  ODdematouB,  allowed  the  eye  to  be  examined. 
This  organ  was  found  to  be  uninjured.  The  pulse  was 
120  in  the  minute;  the  tongue  was  foul.  There  was, 
however,  no  delirium  or  loss  of  consciousness,  and  no 
particular  complaint  of  weakness  or  depression.  The 
swelling  and  colour  of  the  face,  and  the  large  projecting 
lips,  caused  great  disflgurement,  and  removed  all  doubt 
from  my  mind  as  to  this  poor  young  lady’s  fate. 

The  disease  had  first  appeared  three  days  before,  in 
the  form  of  a small  vesicle,  which  itched  very  much, 
and  which  the  patient  herself  punctured  with  a needle 
the  same  night.  This  operation,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases,  was  followed  by  great  temporary  relief  to 
the  pruritus. 

This  young  lady  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  the  hay-field,  and  while  there  was,  as  she 
believed,  bitten  by  a fly.  It  was  in  the  seat  of 
the  bite  that  the  vesicle  afterwards  appeared.  The 
next  day,  the  face  began  to  swell  and  change  colour ; 
and  from  that  time  the  disease  progressed  rapidly, 
until  it  had  attained  the  stage  in  which  I now  saw  it. 
The  right  side  of  the  face  did  not  participate  in  the 
swelling,  but  was  of  a sallow  and  yellowish  tinge.  On 
the  second  day  of  illne.ss,  the  part  in  which  the  pimple 
first  appeared  having  become  black.  Dr.  Vaughan  of 
Keynsham,  who  was  in  attendance,  made  an  incision 
into  it.  Poultices  had  been  applied  to  the  face,  and  qui- 
nine and  iron  given  internally. 

A strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  was  now  applied 
to  the  sloughing  surface,  and,  in  place  of  the  quinine, 
dilute  nitromuriatio  acid  was  given  every  three  hours. 
Wine  and  strong  beef-tea  were  freely  exhibited. 

On  the  following  day,  there  was  little  change,  except 
that  the  sloughing  had  considerably  extended. 
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On  June  20th,  soon  after  daybreak,  she  became 
rapidly  worse.  The  pulse  could  hardly  be  felt ; the  ex- 
tremities were  cold ; she  was  unable  to  swallow ; and 
the  entire  cheek  seemed  about  to  sphacelate.  She  died 
at  noon  of  the  same  day,  five  days  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  vesicle,  which,  in  its  origin,  had  seemed  so 
trivial. 

This  young  lady  had  been  somewhat  out  of  health 
for  some  months  prior  to  the  fatal  attack. 

Case  vn.  For  the  particulars  of  the  next  case,  I am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bartrum  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Hinton  of 
Hinton,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  patient. 

The  subject  of  it,  W.  H.  \V.,  was  a fine,  well -grown, 
and  athletic  young  man,  19  years  of  age,  who,  up  to  the 
date  of  his  attack,  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health. 

On  October  7ih,  1869,  he  returned  from  Clifton  to  his 
home  near  Bath,  with  a painful  and  swelled  lip.  The 
disease  had  begun  the  day  before  in  the  form  of  a small 
vesicle  seated  on  the  left  half  of  the  upper  lip.  Whether 
the  itching  and  hot  stinging  sensation  which  usually 
mark  the  onset  of  tlie  malady  were  present  is  not  said. 

On  his  reaching  home,  the  appearance  of  the  lip  led 
his  friends  to  suppose  that  a boil  was  about  to  form  in 
it.  He  complained  a little  of  pain  in  the  back,  and 
seemed  slightly  feverish  ; but,  beyond  this,  did  not 
feel  ill. 

On  the  8th,  the  swelling  had  increased ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  a general  dingy  appearance,  there  was  no 
local  discoloration.  On  the  nights  of  the  8th  and  0th, 
the  tension  and  pain  of  the  lip  were  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent sleep. 

On  the  evening  of  the  lOth,  he  took  a slight  sedative, 
had  a good  night,  and  never  after  suffered  from  pain. 
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Up  to  this  time,  nothing  had  occurred  to  awaken  the 
minds  of  the  patient  or  his  friends  to  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  attack,  which  they  still  supposed  was  nothing 
more  than  n painful  boil. 

On  the  10th,  the  swelling  extended  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts ; the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  lip  became 
livid,  almost  black,  “ but  without  any  defined  boundary, 
as  though  a large  carbuncle  was  forming  on  the  inner 
surface.” 

On  the  11th,  the  parts  were  freely  and  very  deeply  in- 
cised (from  within),  with  much  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
The  cut  surfaces  presented  streaks  of  dingy  yellow,  in- 
terspersed with  dark,  livid,  bloody,  sodden  tissue.  The 
blood  was  thick  and  treacly.  There  was  no  pus. 

On  the  12th,  the  swelling  occupied  the  whole  face 
below  the  eyebrows.  The  incisions  were  repeated  in 
several  parts  that  felt  brawny,  and  appeared  to  give  much 
relief.  The  pulse  had  gradually  become  more  rapid, 
ranging  from  110  to  160  in  a minute. 

The  mind  remained  perfectly  clear  until  about  four 
hours  before  death,  which  occurred  at  midnight  on  the 
14th,  eight  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  vesicle. 
In  the  second  period  of  the  disease,  several  new  vesicles 
made  their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first. 
Beef-tea,  wine,  and  other  nutriment,  were  given  liberally 
throughout.  The  patient  was  unable  to  assign  any  cause 
for  his  attack. 

For  the  following  brief,  but  clear  and  graphic,  ac- 
count of  the  next  two  ca.ses,  I am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  S.  II.  Steel  of  Abergavenny.  They  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  examples  of  the  disease  originating  in  the 
hand. 

Casf,  VIII.  “ While  paying  my  usual  visit  at  an  iron- 
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work,  four  miles  from  my  house,  I was  requested  to  see 
Mary  John,  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  a tall,  healthy, 
well  developed  girl,  aged  19.  She  stated  that  two  days 
before,  a red  spot,  attended  by  pain  and  itching,  had  ap- 
peared on  the  back  of  her  right  hand.  The  redness 
had  extended,  and  was  now  very  painful. 

“ 1 found  on  the  back  of  her  hand  a rather  irregular, 
livid  spot,  half  an  inoli  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  an 
erysipelatous  blush  ; deep  near  the  centre,  and  gradually 
shading  off  till  it  ceased  half  way  up  the  forearm.  The 
hand  and  arm  were  swollen,  but  not  greatly  so.  The 
pulse  was  small  and  frequent ; the  tongue  was  slightly 
coated  and  moist ; the  bowels  were  confined.  She  com- 
plained of  great  depression.  The  treatment  ordered 
was  a large  warm  fomentation  to  the  hand  and  arm, 
and  an  aperient,  followed  by  a stimulating  mixture. 

“ The  next  morning,  I received  a message  that  she  was 
much  worse.  I saw  her  at  11  a.m.  The  livid  spot  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  hand  .^and 
v»Tist.  The  swelling  of  these  ports  had  rather  sub- 
sided ; but  the  whole  arm  was  oedematous,  and  the  ery- 
thema extended  to  the  axilla  and  side  of  the  chest. 
The  pulse  was  very  frequent  and  feeble  ; the  tongue  was 
still  moist.  She  was  sensible,  and  answered  readily  in 
a feeble  voice,  but  was  evidently  moribund  from  prostra- 
tion. I made  two  or  three  free  incisions  into  the  livid 
and  adjacent  cedematous  parts.  No  blood,  but  only  a 
little  colourless  serum,  exuded,  and  no  pain  was  felt. 
The  appearance  of  the  part  was  vfery  peculiar.  The 
lividity  was  less  deep  than  that  of  ordinarj’  gangrene, 
and  shaded  off  into  a dusky  erythema,  the  cedema  being 
greater  as  it  receded  from  the  central  disease.  The  pa- 
tient died  at  2 p.m. 
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“ I was  convinced,  from  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case, 
that  it  was  one  of  some  form  of  animal  poisoning,  and 
I made  careful  inquiries,  especially  whether  any  glan- 
dered  horse  had  lately  been  in  the  inn  stable;  but  I 
was  unable  to  discover  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease.” 

Case  ix.  “ On  January  2nd,  1854, 1 was  sent  for  to 
see  Morgan  Jones,  a labourer,  aged  34,  living  about  four 
miles  from  Abergavenny.  lie  told  me  that  five  days 
before  a red,  irritable  spot  had  appeared  on  the  back  of 
his  right  hand,  which  was  chapped  in  several  places  from 
cold.  The  redness  and  pain  had  gradually  increased ; 
hut  he  had  paid  little  attention  to  it  till  the  day  before, 
when  he  felt  very  weak,  and  was  unable  to  go  to  work. 
I found  the  back  of  the  hand  livid,  and  the  arm  red  and 
(Edematous,  presenting  an  appearance  precisely  similar 
to  that  observed  in  Mary  John’s  case.  An  incision 
through  the  livid  part  let  out  only  a little  serum.  The 
pulse  was  small  and  frequent;  the  tongue  was  brown 
and  furred,  and  had  been  so  for  a day  or  two.  The  man 
was  perfectly  sensible.  An  energetic  stimulant  treat- 
ment was  adopted,  but  the  case  was  evidently  hopeless. 
It  terminated  fatally  the  fidlowing  day.  There  was  no 
history  of  animal  infection  that  I could  trace.  The 
patient  had  been  employed  in  tending  sheep ; hurdling 
them,  and  supplying  them  with  cut  turnips  ; but  I could 
not  ascertain  that  the  sheep  were  unhealthy.* 

“ I was  much  perplex.  d by  these  two  cases.  I had  no 
doubt  of  their  animal  oiigin  ; but  they  did  not  answer  to 


• It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  lu  both  these  cases  the  disease  was 
seated  ou  the  back  of  the  l.and.  This  is  the  usual  seat  of  maliguanl 
imstule  in  the  hand.  It  is  obvious  tl.at,  from  the  greater  thinness 
of  the  skin,  this  part  is  more  exposed  to  an  efifective  luoculauon. 
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the  description  of  glanders,  to  which  I was  at  first  in- 
clined to  refer  them. 

“ Some  time  afterwards,  I was  asked  by  my  father’s 
farm -bailiff  to  look  at  two  lambs  which  were  diseased, 
and  likely  to  die  of  some  strange  complaint.  The  hinder 
extremities  of  both  were  greatly  swollen,  and  inside  the 
thighs,  where  the  wool  is  scanty,  the  skin  exhibited  the 
same  livid  aspect  that  I had  observed  in  my  two  patients, 
and  upon  cutting  into  it,  the  same  discharge  of  serum 
only  took  place. 

“ 1 had  no  donbt  that  I had  before  me  an  identical  or 
very  closely  allied  disease.  1 did  not,  however,  recognise 
it  as  malignant  pustule,  till  I heard  you  relate  your 
cases  of  that  malady.  The  pustule,  which  is  described 
as  the  point  of  departure  of  the  disease,  either  did  not 
exist  in  my  cases,  or,  more  probably,  was  overlooked.” 

This  history,  brief  as  it  is,  is  a very  pregnant  one.  It 
brings  into  striking  relief  a point  on  which  I have  not 
before  touched,  but  which  is  very  important ; I refer 
to  the  perfect  identity  of  the  local  morbid  changes  in 
the  malignant  pustule  of  man,  and  the  corresponding 
disease  of  the  animal.  1 need  scarcely  say  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  these  two  lambs 
were  suffering  from  the  disease  familiarly  known  to 
veterinarians  under  the  name  of  “ blood,”  and  identical 
in  nature  and  origin  with  the  “ quarter  evil"  in  cattle. 
Both  lambs  died  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  which  Dr. 
Steel  first  saw  them. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  already  related,  I have  ob- 
tained, as  I have  before  said,  some  particulars  of  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  others,  which  have  occurred,  for  the 
most  part,  within  the  last  few  years  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a remarkable 
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fact,  that  in  all  fifteen — as  in  seven  of  the  nine  just  de- 
tailed— the  disease  began  in  the  face,  and  in  the  greater 
number,  either  in  the  lip,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth. 

In  all,  save  one,  in  which  life  was  apparently  saved  by 
early  resort  to  cauterisation  and  free  incisions,  the 
malady  ended  fatally.  In  all,  save  this  same  one,  its 
seemingly  trivial  nature  in  its  early  stage  betrayed  the 
patient  into  the  fatal  error  of  wasting  in  mere  tempori- 
sing the  only  period  in  which  curative  measures  are  of 
any  certain  avail. 

Of  the  whole  series  there  was  only  one  in  which  the 
disease  was  actually  traced  to  contact  with  a diseased 
animal.  In  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  cause,  the 
history  of  that  case  is  not  unimportant. 

A pointer  belonging  to  a gentleman  who  was  out  part- 
ridge shooting,  fastened  upon  the  carcase  of  a sheep 
which  lay  dead  in  a field,  and  took  possession  of  one  of 
its  legs.  The  morsel  was  so  savoury  that  the  dog  would 
not  give  it  up,  and  his  owner  was  obliged  to  wrest  it 
with  his  own  hand  from  the  animal’s  mouth.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  this  gentleman,  unthinking  of  danger, 
mechanically  put  his  hand  to  a part  of  his  face  where 
there  was  a scratch.  On  the  following  day,  a malignant 
pustule  made  its  appearance  on  the  very  spot  to  which 
the  tainted  hand  had  been  carried.  The  disease  of  which 
the  sheep  had  died  was  not  ascertained.  The  dog  re- 
ceived no  harm. 

The  circumstances  of  three  other  cases  are  also  worth 
mentioning.  One  of  the  subjects  was  a bullock-jobber, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  attack  was  carrying  on  large  deal- 
ings in  cattle ; and  another  was  a sheep-farmer  living  on 
the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  who  owned  and  tended  very 
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large  Hocks.  Although  in  those  two  the  actual  source 
of  the  disease  was  not  made  out,  nor  indeed  inquired 
into,  there  is  no  improbahility  in  the  supposition  that 
the  pustule  might  have  arisen  from  contact  with  cattle 
or  sheep  affected  with  quarter  evil  or  blood.  It  is  not 
irrelevant  to  observe  that  both  these  cases  occurred  in 
hot  summer  weather.  I may  add  that  the  subjects  of 
both  were  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

In  a third  case,  the  pustule  wa.s  undoubtedly  the  re- 
sult of  the  bite  of  a fly.  The  patient — as  in  the  similar 
case  already  related — was  a young  lady  who  was  attacked 
by  the  insect  while  she  was  walking  in  her  garden  on 
a hot  summer's  evening.  The  itching,  heat,  and  burn- 
ing of  the  first  stage  succeeded  immediately  to  the  bite, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  the  characteristic 
vesicle  made  its  appearance  in  the  exact  seat  of  the 
puncture.  The  case  was  the  most  rapidly  fatal  that  I 
have  yet  heard  of. 

As  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this 
malady  on  the  continent,  where  its  characters  are  well 
known  and  universally  recognised,  it  may  perhaps  be 
expected  that  I should  state  the  grounds  on  which 
I have  been  led  to  identify  the  foregoing  cases 
with  it. 

To  those  who  have  once  seen  a case  of  this  kind,  and 
are  also  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  malignant  pus- 
tule, these  grounds  must  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Foremost  among  them  stands  the  seat  of  the  malady 
in  the  subjects  whose  histories  have  here  been  given. 
It  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  every  one  as,  in  all  ways,  a 
deeply  significant  fact  that  in  the  whole  series  the  parts  at- 
tacked were  the  only  parts  of  the  body  which  in  this 
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country  are  habitually  uncovered.  Had  the  face  been 
the  only  part  to  sutfer,  the  case  had  been  less  striking. 
In  that  event,  it  might  have  been  argued  with  some 
plausibility,  however  erroneously,  that  the  course  and 
chief  characters  of  the  disease  had  their  root  in  some 
structural  peculiarity.  But  the  fact  that  in  the  only 
two  in  which  the  pustule  did  not  appear  in  the  face,  it 
appeared  in  the  hands,  and  in  the  hands,  too,  of  working 
people,  getting  their  living  by  manual  labour,  not  only 
excludes  this  idea,  but  renders  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
history  difficult  to  misinterpret.  We  have  already  seen 
what  stress  the  continental  writers  lay  upon  this  charac- 
teristic as  suggestive  of  inoculation  from  without.  But 
whatever  its  import  may  be,  as  a part  of  the  natural 
history  of  malignant  pustule,  it  has  not  only  obtained 
universal  recognition,  but  has  been  put  in  the  foremost 
rank  by  all  the  beat  observers. 

“Iminer  eTKchfint  dcr  (tnilzbTand)  KuTbunkel  an  unbe- 
deckten  Stellen."—"’  Malignant  pustule  always  appears 
on  uncovered  parts” — is  the  universal  remai’k  of  the 
German  writers. 

“ It  is  never  seen  but  in  the  face,  neck,  and  hands ; 
in  parts,  finally,  which  are  habitually  uncovered,  and 
which  lie  open  to  the  impression  of  an  external  agent" 
— is  the  pointed  expression  of  Enaux  and  Chaussier. 

Speaking  of  the  different  points  which  malignant  pus- 
tule may  attack.  Bourgeois  says  : — “ These  points  ore,  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  seated  on  thoSe 
parts  which  are  habitually  uncovered,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  this,  may  easily  be  put  into  relation 
with  the  numerous  vehicles  of  this  malignant  virus.’ 

In  another  passage  he  adds ; — “ The  application  of 
the  charbon  virus  to  the  skin  being  indispensable  to  the 
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development  of  malignant  pustule,  it  is  readily  con- 
ceived why  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body  should  be 
its  almost  exclusive  seat ; thus,  the  face,  the  neck,  the 
hands,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  are  almost  tlie  only  parts 
on  which  it  appears.  When  by  chance  it  developes  it- 
self on  other  parts,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poison  has 
been  carried  there  directly  by  the  fingers  or  oilier  agents 
impregnated  with  it.” 

In  one  form  or  another,  these  statements  are  echoed 
by  every  foreign  writer  of  any  eminence  who  has  treated 
of  the  malady.  But  if  the  foregoing  cases  agree  with 
malignant  pustule  in  a peculiarity  so  significant  as  that 
here  defined,  their  agreement  with  it  in  all  that  regards 
the  course  and  character  of  the  morbid  changes  is  not 
less  striking.  The  more,  in  fact,  we  enter  into  detail  in 
pursuing  our  comparison  between  the  two  things,  the 
more  perfect  their  identity  becomes.  To  one  of  two 
alternatives,  indeed,  this  comparison  necessarily  drives 
us.  Either  the  cases  which  have  been  described  in  this 
paper  are  identical  with  the  specific  disease  which 
Chaussier,  Bourgeois,  and  others,  have  described  under 
the  name  of  malignant  pustule,  or  it  is  not  possible  to 
convey  a knowledge  of  a disease,  striking  beyond  most 
others,  by  description  at  all. 

The  phenomena  which  these  cases  exhibited,  from 
their  first  minute  beginning  to  their  terrible  and  unex- 
pected end,  were,  in  every  particular,  identical  with  those 
which,  in  farriers  and  others  who  have  the  charge  of 
cattle  in  continental  countries,  have  been  seen,  in  num- 
berless instances,  to  proceed  from  the  accidental  but 
direct  inoculation  of  the  “ charbon”  virus. 

The  commencement  of  the  disease  in  an  affection  re- 
scmbliug  the  bite  of  a gnat,  and,  at  first  sight,  not  at 
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all  more  serious,  in  outward  seeming — the  importunate 
itching  or  the  equally  characteristic  stinging  and  burn- 
ing of  the  early  stage — the  formation,  within  a few 
hours  of  the  well  known  vesicle — the  hardening,  blacken- 
ing, and  death  (the  “ mummification,”  as  the  French  and 
Germans  express  it)  of  the  textures  immediately  around 
it — (hardening  so  extreme  and  death  so  entire  that  in 
more  than  one  instance  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  creaked 
in  the  ilesh,  inilicted  no  pain,  and  gave  issue  to  no 
blood) — the  diffuse  and  erysipelatous  swelling  of  the 
wider  area — the  crop  of  secondary  vesicles — the  chains 
of  inflamed  lymphatics— the  peculiar  foetor  of  the 
breath— and,  lastly,  death  amid  all  the  indications  of 
septic  poisoning — were  incidents  common  to  them  all. 
In  the  one  or  two  cases,  indeed,  in  which  some  of  these 
circumstances  fail,  I have  especial  reasons  for  believing 
that  their  absence  from  the  record  is  simply  due  to  their 
not  having  been  noted. 

Taken  in  their  whole  succession,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  these  are  incidents  which  are  diagnostic  of 
malignant  pustule,  and  belong  to  no  other  malady.  Its 
characters  in  its  advanced  stage  are,  in  fact,  so  marked 
and  distinctive  that  to  confound  it  with  any  other  dis- 
ease would  seem  to  be  well  nigh  as  impossible  as  it 
would  be  to  do  the  same  with  small  pox  or  glanders. 

Striking  as  are  the  positive  signs,  the  negative  signs 
are  scarcely  less  so.  Among  these,  especially  noteworthy 
for  a malady  so  rapid  and  severe,  are  the  absence  or 
slightness  of  pain,  and  still  more  so,  the  entire  absence 
of  common  suppuration.  In  not  one  of  the  whole  series 
of  cases  was  there  any  visible  trace  of  pus.  These 
things  are  important,  not  only  because  they  are  well 
known  characteristics  of  malignant  pustule,  but  bo- 
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cause  they  have  no  doubt  a fundamental  relation,  as 
such,  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of  the  spocific 
poison. 

If  any  doubt  still  remained  on  the  subject,  it  should 
be  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  my  friend  Mr.  Green,  the 
experienced  senior  surgeon  of  the  Bristol  Koyal  In- 
firmary, at  once  recognised  the  disease  of  which  his 
three  patients  died,  as  the  same  with  the  malignant  pus- 
tule which  he  had  formerly  seen  in  Paris. 

By  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  take  another  view 
of  such  a history.  It  might,  for  instance,  bo  argued  that 
these  cases  have  nothing  specific  in  them  at  all ; but  are 
simply  cases  of  pyaemia  originating  in  some  erysipelatous 
local  change,  however  arising.  And  such  an  argument 
would  not  be  altogether  without  support.  Most  practi- 
tioners must  have  seen  at  some  time  or  other,  examples 
of  pyaemia,  issuing  iu  rapidly  fatal  general  infection 
which  originated  in  some  trivial  injury  without  the  pre- 
sence or  intervention  of  any  virulent  agent.  In  such  an 
event,  personal  predisposition,  and  what  passes  by  the 
name  of  epidemic  constitution  (whatever  that  may  mean ) 
might  one  or  both  be  supposed  to  play  a part.  The 
most  common  seat  of  the  afi’ection,  and  the  comparative 
youth  of  the  greater  number  of  the  subjects,  might  also 
bo  regarded  as  having  each  a hand  in  the  result. 

It  is  well  known  from  what  slight  as  well  as  various 
causes  the  lips  swell  to  a degree  that  is  observed  in  no 
other  part,  and  how  especially  strong  this  tendency  is  in 
early  life.  In  these  two  conditions,  an  explanation  more 
or  less  plausible  might  be  found  of  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  most  challenged  attention  in  the  cases 
before  us.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  to  mo  that 
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the  view  here  put  forward  in  this  hypothetical  form  is 
tho  view  actually  entertained  of  these  cases  by  more  than 
one  eminent  observer,  who  has  had  many  similar  ones 
to  treat.  After  having  myself  given  it  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, 1 am  not  the  less  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
true  one. 

This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  certain  ; that  the  two  facts 
on  which  those  who  take  this  view  chiefly  rely — the  seat 
of  the  affection  in  the  face  and  its  preference  for  early 
manhood — so  far  from  being  in  their  favour,  must  be 
read  the  other  way.  For  these  very  two  are  among  the 
best  known  of  tho  characteristics  of  malignant  pustule 
itself. 

La  face  est,onpeut  dire,  le  siege  de  la  predilection 
de  la  pustule  maligne" — “ the  face  is  the  favourite  seat  of 
malignant  pustule” — says  Bourgeois;  a remark  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  records  of  the  disease,  and 
which,  I may  add,  is  especially  true  of  those  cases  in 
which  it  occurs  in  persons  who  are  not  by  their  calling 
exposed  to  direct  inoculation.  In  pushing  the  analysis 
further,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases,  the  disease  was  seated  in  tho  lip  or  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  it. 

Its  greater  frequency  in  early  manhood  (although,  as 
the  foregoing  instances  show,  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  this  period  of  life)  has  not  only  been  often  remarked, 
but  various  writers  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  account 
for  the  fact.* 


* Mucti  more  preoiee  data  than  any  now  existing  would  be  rofiuired 
to  show  what  the  fact  really  implies.  Jleusinger  believes  that  it  is 
simply  a matter  of  more  fi  equeut  exposure.  In  jil8  chapter  on  the 
influence  of  age,  the  following  passage  occurs 
' ” In  Ueziohung  auf  dor  Meuscheu  meiut  Krdmauu,  Kinder  wiirtleti 
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To  occur  mostly  in  the  face,  and  to  attack  chiefly  per- 
sons who  are  comparatively  young,* *  are  marks  which, 
so  far,  therefore,  from  indicating,  as  some  suppose,  a 
non-specific  origin,  of  themselves  constitute  a strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  cases  which 
present  them  with  the  malignant  pustule.  The  course 
of  the  disease  and  the  character  of  the  morbid  changes 
are  all  that  remain  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  we  have 
already  seen  how  perfectly  and  minutely  identical  in  all 
the  most  striking  of  their  very  striking  peculiarities 
were  the  foregoing  cases  with  the  disease  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  “ charbon"  of  cattle.t 

nicht  befulIeD.  Itegnler  sah  den  Milzbrand  nicbt  in  friibenten,  und 
im  huohsten  Alter.  Glaustrnm  sagt,seUen  lUten  Kinder  and  Qreiae. 
loh  glaube  dae  riihrt  nur  dafaer,  dass  eieh  daa  mittlere  Alter  im 
Allgaracinen  am  hauflgsten  der  Ansteckung  auseetzt,  and  ea  acbeint 
mireben  nicbt  daaa  das  Alter  einen  Uuterscbled  in  der  Aniage  bo- 
griinde,  denn  obne  viel  zu  suclien  bieten  sich  gleicb  Beispiele  von 
buohsteu  und  jiiiigsten  Alter  dar.” 

That  odulta  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  chances  of  inoculation 
than  children  is  obvious  enough.  May  not  the  greater  frequency  of 
the  disease  in  adolescence  than  in  elderly  persons  be  due  to  the 
groater  delicacy  of  the  skin  in  young  persons  ? 

* It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that,  except  in  times  of  great  epi- 
demics, the  “ ciiarbon”  scarceiy  ever  attacks  any  but  comparatively 
young  cattle.  “ I-e  charbon,"  says  Chabert,"  u’attaque  gucrc  que  lea 
jeunes  animaux."  (P.  15-i.)  The  same  observation  has  been  made  uni- 
versally of  the  quarter  evil  here.  Yearlings  and  two-year  olds  are,  as 
n rule,  the  chief  sufferers.  In  man  and  in  boast  alike,  therefore,  ado- 
lescence— if  I may  use  such  a word  in  common — would  appear  to  be 
the  period  of  greatest  liability.  The  greater  delicacy  of  the  skin  in 
young  cattle  may  also  possibly  come  into  play  here.  Hut  that  wouM 
not  explain  why  it  is  that  young  calves  so  generally  escape.  It  is 
not  impossible  that,  as  in  so  many  other  contagious  diseases,  there 
is  a certain  period  of  life  in  which  the  spocifle  liability  Is  much 
greater  than  at  others.  As  the  disease  is  readily  propagated  by  in- 
oculation, it  might  be  determined  by  experiment  how  far  the  greater 
liability  of  adolescent  cuttle  depends  on  constitutional  causes. 

+ In  this  discussion,  I have  oltogetlier  left  out  of  account  the  per- 
fect resemblance  of  the  morbid  changes  in  these  patieuls  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  animal ; a resemblance  so  strikingly  brought  out  in  my 
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Assuming  the  question  of  diagnosis  to  be  settled,  the 
next  that  arises  is,  in  what  way  did  the  persons  whose 
cases  have  been  related  become  inoculated  with  the 
“ charbon"  virus  ? 

Here,  I regret  to  say,  as  regards  the  majority  at  least, 
facts  altogether  fail  me.  In  the  greater  number,  the 
specific  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  recognised,  and 
the  possibility  even  of  its  having  been  derived  from  dis- 
eased cattle  did  not  once  enter  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
With  the  exception  of  some  five  or  six  cases  already 
specially  referred  to,  nothing  came  to  light  to  indicate  in 
any  way  the  origin  of  the  disorder. 

As  in  regard  to  this  point  I have  nothing  but  conjec- 
ture to  offer,  I will  be  as  brief  as  may  be.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  information,  two  principal  modes  occur 
to  me,  in  which  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  cases 
may  have  received  this  contagion.  One  is  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals  slaughtered  while  affected  with  quarter 
evil  or  blood ; the  other  by  being  inoculated  by  insects 
which  have  previously  been  in  contact  with  animals  or  the 
carcases  of  animals  affected  with  this  disease.  All  that  I 
know  of  the  former  mode  of  communication  is  that  the 
material  conditions  for  it  are  not  wanting  among  us. 


friend  Ur.  Steele's  narrative.  The  early  and  enUre  death  of  the  in- 
oculated part,  and  the  blaokness,  dryness,  and  iusensibiUty  of  the 
immediately  surrounding  tissues  in  both,  constitute  a series  of  rela- 
tions which  .is,  in  all  ways,  of  very  great  interest.  In  any  future 
oases,  it  miglit  be  well  to  put  tlie  identity  of  the  two  diseases  to  a still 
further  test  by  inoculating  some  one  or  more  of  the  animals  subject 
to  “ chftrbou”  with  morbid  products  from  Uie  infected  man.  Virchow 
states  that  of  these  products  the  serum  of  the  charactensUc  vesicles 
is  the  most  virulent.  Iii  the  French  experiments,  however,  this  serum 
always  failed.  On  the  whole,  blood  from  the  spleen  appears  to  convey 
the  poison  the  most  surely.  To  ensure  success,  a young  animal 
should  be  chosen,  nnd  more  than  one  should  be  inoculated. 
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That  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  sheep  so  affected  is  not  an 
uncommon  article  in  English  markets,  I have  been  as- 
sured by  persons  who  have  been  themselves  parties  to 
the  traffic.  The  information  I have  received  leaves  no 
doubt,  in  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  such  flesh  is  dis- 
posed of  as  food.  The  testimony  of  the  many  graziers 
and  butchers  I have  consulted  is  unanimous  as  to  this 
point. 

In  cases  in  which  the  malady  is  far  advanced,  the  dis- 
eased quarter  is  rejected,  and  the  other  three  only  are 
sent  to  market.  But  where  it  is  in  an  earlier  stage,  the 
whole  carcase  is  often  sold. 

In  these  last  I am  told  that  a peculiar  method  is 
adopted  to  obliterate  the  marks  left  by  the  morbid 
change.  Wherever  the  meat  looks  black  or  discoloured, 
it  is  dipped  into  boiling  water,  and  its  surface  is  then 
rapidly  seared  with  a red  hot  iron.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  cause  a superficial  whiteness,  which  in  a great  de- 
gree masks  the  mass  of  putrescence  beneath.  My  au- 
thority for  this  statement  is  a grazier,  who  assured  me 
that  he  had  himself  often  witnessed  the  process. 

To  such  a height,  indeed,  has  immorality  of  this  kind 
risen  that  a class  of  butchers  has  sprung  up  whose  chief 
trade  lies  in  the  purchase,  and  sale  for  food,  of  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  affected  with  this  and  other  diseases. 
In  this  matter  of  unsound  meat,  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  are  the  chief  sufferers.  Although  too  many 
farmers  have  no  scruple  in  selling  to  others  the 
flesh  of  diseased  cattle,  instinct  has  given  them  a whole- 
some dread  of  its  possible  effect  on  their  own  persons. 
But  the  infected  carcase  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  to 
neighbours  is  readily  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  inhabit- 
ants of  the  great  city  which  lies  some  miles  away. 

G 
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Tlie  development  of  rnilweye  has  opened  new  faeili- 
tiee  for  this  sort  of  traffic,  not  only  by  offering  gretCter 
secrecy  for  it,  but  by  vastly  enlarging,  througb  increased 
rapidity  of  transit,  the  area  from  which  such  unwhole- 
some supplies  are  sent. 

It  is  well  worth  considering  whether  the  increase  which 
has  certainly  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  malignant  pustule  in  London  and  other  large 
cities  may  not  be  in  great  part  due  to  this  circum- 
stance.* 


* These  remarks  were  written  more  than  three  years  ago.  The 
following  extract  from  Dr.  I.ethehy’s  Quarterly  Report  on  the  health 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Times  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  this  paper  was  read,  will  show  how  well  founded 
they  were.  The  oonflrmation  of  what  I had  suggested  as  to  the  effect 
of  railways  is  especially  striking; — 

“ The  markets  and  slaughter-houses  have  been  duly  inspected,  and 
the  officers  have  seized  39,315  lbs.  of  meat  and  7C6  head  of  game  and 
poultry  as  unfit  for  human  food.  It  consisted  of  171  sheep,  14  calvee, 
43  pigs,  271  quarters  of  beef,  and  235  joints  of  meat ; 82,09R  lbs.  were 
diseased,  4147  lbs.  were  putrid,  and  the  rest  was  from  animals  that 
had  died  from  natural  causes.  In  the  course  of  the  quarter,  five 
persons  have  been  convicted,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  for  sending  diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  into  the  oit.v 
markets,  and  sentenced  each  to  six  months  imprisonment.  Their 
names  are — Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Millstone  Lane,  IMeester;  .John 
.larvis,  Toweester,  Northamptonshire ; Daniel  Cotton,  Belgrave  Gate, 
Ijeicester  ; George  Hill,  Mansfield  Street,  Letcesfer;  and  George  War- 
rens, Belgrave  Street,  Ijeicesier.  Four  out  of  five  of  these  persons 
were  from  Leicester,  where  it  Is  to  be  feared  the  practice  of  sending 
diseased  meat  to  the  Istndon  markets  is  very  common ; and  in  every 
instance  the  persons  were  butchers,  and  therefore  must  have  known 
the  illegality  of  the  practice.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  next  subsequent  report  from  the 
same  distinguished  hand  shows  that  the  evil  still  continues.  Speak- 
ing of  the  sanitary  action  of  one  week  only.  Dr.  Letheby  says:— 

" The  markets  and  slaughter-houses  have  been  duly  inspected,  and 
the  officers  have  seized  4625  lbs.  of  meat  and  73  head  of  game  and 
poultry  as  unfit  for  human  food.  It  consisted  of  16  sheep,  10  pigs, 
32  quarters  of  beef,  and  about  50  joints  of  meat.  Three-fourths  of 
Hirns  from  diseased  animals;  and  1 recommend  that  in  five  cases 
the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  solicitor  for  further  investigation. 
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That  every  year,  in  most  large  cities,  a considerable 
number  of  persons  may  be  found  who  have  eaten  the 
flesh  of  animals  affected  with  quarter  evil  or  blood  may- 
be considered  as  all  but  certain. 


The  inspectors  inform  me  that  much  of  the  diseased  meat  of  New- 
gate Market  llnds  its  way  to  the  lautage  maiers  of  Cow-cross.  Last 
week  the  inspectors  seized  the  carcases  of  a diseased  sheep  and  a 
pig  which  were  being  carried  to  a sausage  maker  in  that  locality. 
The  sheep  had  died  from  rot;  and  the  pig  was  covered  with  small 
abscesses  like  boils,  many  of  which  had  burst  through  the  skin  and 
the  rest  were  still  full  of  matter.  Doth  of  these  animals  were  in  a 
shockingly  diseased  state,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  in- 
spectors would  have  been  converted  into  $autagei.  I have  also  to 
state  that  the  slaughter-houses  of  Cow  Cross,  which  are  just  outside 
the  city,  are  a source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  inspectors,  from  Uio 
circumstance  that  diseased  animals  are  frequently  slaughtered  there, 
and  brought  into  the  city  markets.  Last  week  there  were  two  such 
instances.  Two  diseased  bullocks  had  been  killed  in  the  slaughter- 
house of  a Mr.  Crosse,  and  then  carried  to  Newgate  Market,  where 
they  were  seized  by  the  inspectors.  In  like  manner,  at  Whitechapel, 
it  is  a common  practice  with  some  of  the  butchers  who  are  outside 
the  city  boundaries  to  traffic  in  diseased  meat ; and  the  city  butchers 
and  salesmen  complain  that  they  have  not  the  tame  chance  for  the  dis- 
posal of  inferior  meat  that  their  neighbours  hare,  and  that  the  rigorous 
tiipervition  of  the  city  it  unjust  to  them.  Only  last  week,  the  carcases 
of  several  bullocks,  about  a dozen  or  so,  that  had  died  on  shipboard, 
were  sold  in  Whitechapel.  Meat  of  this  description  is  disposed  of 
to  the  poor  at  night,  when  it  passes  for  wholesome  meat,  and  realises 
from  a penny  to  five  farthings  a pound.” 

What  is  here  stated  in  regard  to  sausages  has  a special  import- 
ance, not  only  because  of  the  obvious  facilities  which  they  offer  for 
the  disposal  of  unsound  meat,  but  because,  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  cooked,  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  raised  in  being 
prepared  for  table,  must  often  be  Insufficient  to  destroy  the  powers 
of  zymotic  poisons.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  rudimentary 
entozoa  that  may  happen  to  be  present  survive  the  operation ; and 
for  the  same  reason,  I am  led  to  believe  that  sausages  are  often  the 
source  of  disease  in  men  by  the  introduction  of  tapeworm  and  other 
parasites. 

So  much  for  the  T.ondon  commissariat.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Western  Daily  Press  of  Oct.  3rd  will  show  that  the  evil  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  metropolis; — 

“ l)iBB.vsEU  Meat  im  Ubibtoi..  Yesterday  at  the  Council  House, 
before  the  sitting  magistrates,  Messrs.  J.  Poole  and  W.  Naisli,  John 
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On  the  other  hand,  I have  ascertained,  by  careful 
and  repeated  experiments,  that  the  temperature  to 
which  meat  is  generally  subjected  in  the  operations  of 
roasting  and  baking,  in  no  wise,  except  perhaps  at  the 
exposed  surfaces,  impairs  the  powers  of  animal  poisons.* 
Suppose  now  that  a person  eating  such  infected  meat 
roasted  or  baked,  has  a chap  or  ajtrasion  on  the  lip,  and 
we  have  at  once  all  the  material  conditions  that  would 


Cann,  jun  , was  summoned  for  hsvini;  in  his  possession  and  offeriiiK 
for  sale  a quantity  of  unwholesome  meat,  nntlt  for  human  food. 
Mr.  Heaven,  clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  information,  and  said  it  was  brouf^ht  under  the  I26th 
clause  of  the  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act,  which  prescribed  a fine  not 
exceeding  £10.  He  further  said  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  not 
one  bad  piece  that  was  complained  of,  and  which  might  have  been 
accidental,  but  several  pieces,  both  of  mutton  and  beef,  and  also  of 
Iamb ; and  he,  therefore,  should  press  for  a severe  penalty  being  in- 
flicted. Mr.  Yates,  inspector  of  nuisances,  said  on  September  20th 
he  visited  the  defendant’s  board  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Market,  and 
there  saw  the  whole  of  the  fore  half  of  a sheep  in  a dreadfhl  state. 
It  was  in  a basket,  put  a little  aside,  and  the  defendant  told  him  it 
bad  just  been  left  there  by  some  one.  He  also  saw  some  beef  in  a 
bad  condition,  covered  over  with  a cloth.  Afterwards  he  saw  a poor 
woman  at  the  board,  with  a piece  of  this  beef  in  her  hand,  about  to 
purchase  it.  On  further  looking  about,  be  found  a loin  and  a leg  of 
lamb,  both  bad.  He  seized  the  meat;  and  on  taking  it  before  the 
magistrates  on  the  Monday  morning,  they  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 
Defendant  said  he  bought  the  meat  as  being  good,  and  owing  to  his 
defective  sight,  be  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  so.  Mr.  Yates, 
however,  said  anyone  could  have  known  it  was  bad  by  feeling  it.  The 
magistrates  said  they  thought  the  case  was  clearly  proved;  and  they 
flned  the  defendant  20«.  and  costs,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  one 
month's  imprisonment.  They  also  wished  it  to  go  forth  that  all  oases 
of  that  sort  which  came  before  them  would  be  punished.“ 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  account,  that  some  of  the  meat  here 
referred  to  was  taken  from  animals  that  had  died  of  quarter  evil.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  meat  would  probably  have  been  undis- 
covered bad  it  not  been  for  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  excited  by  the  panic  as  to  small-pox  in  the 
Wiltshire  flocks. 

* These  experiments  will  form  the  subject  of  another  communica- 
tion. 
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seem  to  be  required  for  an  eflective  inoculation.  See- 
ing how  common  such  abrasions  are,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  now  and  then  all  these  condi- 
tions may  be  found  together.  On  the  whole,  however, 
I incline  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  ca.se  of  per- 
sons whose  calling  does  not  bring  them  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  virus,  the  inoculation  is  generally  etfected 
by  flies. 

Itr  two  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  paper,  there 
seemed  to  be  direct  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  these  two, 
the  disease  undoubtedly  followed  the  bite  of  a fly  and 
occurred  in  the  seat  of  the  puncture. 

Great  numbers  of  similar  cases  are  on  record,* **  and 
the  fact  that  these  insects  intervene  largely  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  disease  is  now  generally  admitted. + 


* The  foIlowlDg  paragraph  which  oooorred  in  the  Timea  on  Not. 
llth,  less,  avidently  reiates  to  a case  of  this  kind 

**  Extraobdinjlbt  Diatu.  Madame  Moet,  the  celebrated  pro- 
prietor of  the  champagne  vineyards,  whose  danghter  was  married 
the  other  day,  has  jast  met  with  her  death  in  a most  extraordinary 
mamier.  She  was  gathering  flowers  in  her  garden,  when  she  felt 
herself  bitten  by  a fly.  She  thought  nothing  of  the  siigbt  pnnctnre; 
but  in  the  evening  her  face  began  to  swell,  and  a few  days  afterwards 
she  died  in  intense  agony.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fly  must  bare  feil 
upon  putrid  flesh." 

A few  mouths  later,  an  exactly  similar  account  was  given  in  the 
Timer  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  our  ambassador  at  Brussels. 

-f  I may  cite,  in  confirmation  of  this,  a paragraph  which  appeared 
iu  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Times  on  Sept.  26th  last : — 

*•  Cases  have  lately  been  very  frequently  cited  in  the  French  papers 
of  persons  becoming  extremely  ill,  and  even  dying,  in  consequence 
of  the  stings  of  venomous  flies,  the  said  venomous  quality  being 
contracted  by  the  insect  from  putrid  substances  on  which  it  has 
settled.  Near.Solssons,  a shepherd  lately  died  in  four  days  in  con- 
sequence of  one  of  these  bites  or  stings.  He  took  no  heed  of  the 
first  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  when  he  applied  to  the  doctor  it 
was  too  late.  Two  other  persons  in  the  tame  neighbourhood  were 
similarly  attacked,  the  symptoms  being  great  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation; but  fatal  results  were  not  anticipated.  Some  of  the  French 
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Some  writers  are  even  of  opinion  that  the  human  sub- 
ject is  inoculated  by  them  in  the  great  majority  of  cases; 
an  opinion  that  would  go  far  to  explain  the  well  known 
greater  frequency  of  the  disease  in  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mers, and  in  countries  where  insect  life  is  active  and 
teeming. 

It  would  go  far  to  explain,  for  instance,  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  the  malignant  pustule  in  Burgundy 
than  in  England  and  the  north  of  France,  as,  also,  its 
greater  frequency  in  Siberia  and  Lapland,  where  in- 
sects of  the  mosquito  tribe  are  the  great  pest  of  the 
traveller. 

In  Lapland,  indeed,  before  the  identity  of  malignant 
pustule  with  the  “ charbon"  of  animals  bad  been  finally 
established,  the  popular  belief  was  universal  that  tl)e 
former  was  caused  by  a peculiar  insect,  which  suddenly 
descended  from  the  air  and  as  suddenly  disappeared.* 

Such  consistency  had  this  view  acquired  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  illustrious  Linnseus,  on  the 
strength  of  information  received  from  Solander,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  admit  this  hypothetical  creature  into 
his  systematic  zoology  under  the  significant  name  of 
“ furia  infemalis.”  {Amenitates  Academica,  vol.  iii,  p. 
322.) 


provincial  newspapers  have  published  strong  recommendations  to  all 
Ursons  who  may  be  stung  by  suspicions  flies  or  insecU,  to  resort  at 
once  to  a medical  man,  who  alone  is  able  to  judge  how  far  the  appa- 

rently  trifling  injury  may  be  serious.”  , ,,  , 

• The  following  paragraph,  which  was  published  in  the  Times  i 
the  autumn  of  1860,  shows  that  this  is  still  the  popular  belief  in  the 

north  of  Europe : — ^ . 

••  Venomous  Flies.  More  than  four  hundred  persons  have  lost 

their  lives  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  in  the  province  of 

the  sUng  of  a venomous  fly,  which  has  come  from  Asia.  It  made 

its  appearance  in  the  same  country  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
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Virchow,  who  has  made  malignant  pustule  the  subject 
of  special  investigation,  and  who  fully  admits  the  agency 
of  flies  in  its  propagation,  makes  the  following  remark : 
— “ Most  commonly  insects  with  piercing  probosces  effect 
the  inoculation,  such  as  gadflies  (bremse) ; but  flies 
which  make  no  wound,  may,  also,  implant  the  poison  on 
the  skin  by  their  soiled  wings  and  feet."  {Handbuch  der 
Speciellen  Pathologic  und  Therapie.  Article,  Milzbrand 
— Ivarbunkel.) 

Bourgeois  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect : — 
“ The  different  parts  of  animals  (be  says)  are  not  the 
only  vehicles  of  the  virulent  principle.  Certain  insects, 
after  having  sucked  the  putrid  juices  of  dead  or  sick 
animals,  and  then  settled  on  the  persons  of  men,  may 
communicate  the  infection.  I have  frequently  met  with 
cases  of  ‘ charbon’  in  persons  living  near  tanners  and 
fellmongers.  I have  also  seen,  in  one  case,  the  disease 
caused  by  the  puncture  of  a gadfly  which  came  out  of  a 
fleece  of  wool."* 

As  the  bite  of  those  flies  to  which  malignant  pustule 
may  be  often  traced  is  generally  perfectly  harmless ; as 
these  flies  are  endowed  with  no  venomous  powers  of  their 
own,  and,  finally,  as  the  pustule  to  which  they  now  and 
then  give  rise  is  perfectly  identical  with  that  which 
springs  from  direct  inoculation,  the  inference  seems  very 
sure  that  the  only  part  they  play  in  the  propagation  of 

* lu  the  Euune  pitFgage,  be  adilucea  some  other  modes  of  inreotion 
which  deserve  mentiou.  After  relating  the  fact  given  in  the  text,  he 
adds:— 

"In  another  case,  I eaw  it  communicated  by  a splinter  detached 
from  a piece  of  wood  taken  from  a shippen.  In  some  oases,  it  is 
cimueh  to  touch  tlic  garments  of  persons  belonging  to  the  cnliings 
previously  referred  to  (tanners,  siiepherds,  farrieis,  etc  ),  or  to  hold 
relations  with  them,  allhongh  they  tliemseives  may  remain  un- 
harmed." 
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the  disease  is  in  conveying  the  specific  virus  from  the  in- 
fected animal  to  man. 

That  they  should  be  frequent  carriers  of  this  virus 
would  seem  to  follow  necessarily  from  their  gastronomic 
habits.  Wherever  there  is  a bullock  or  sheep,  dying  or 
dead  of  this  contagion,  especially  in  summer  or  autumn, 
flies  of  several  kinds  may  be  seen  in  swarms  attacking 
the  diseased  part,  and  feasting  on  the  stinking  profluvia 
which  often  issue  from  the  anus,  mouth,  and  nostrils, 
of  the  diseased  animal.* 

When  the  animal  is  flayed,  they  show  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  carcase,  also,  and  (in  virtue  of  the  instinct 
which  gives  them  a peculiar  relish  for  stinking  things) 
especially,  it  would  appear,  for  that  part  of  it  which  is 
most  afi'ected. 

The  only  link  needed  to  complete  this  chain  of  rela- 
tions is  found  in  the  fact,  of  which  Heusinger  quotes 
many  examples,  that  butchers,  farriers,  and  others,  have 


• In  regard  to  this  point,  Hintermayer,  in  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  a remarkable  epidemic  of  quarter  evil,  which  raged  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  184fi,  among  the  deer  of  the  park  of  Dutt- 
stein,  makes,  from  his  own  observation,  the  following  important 
statement: — 

“ Als  wesentlich  habe  ich  bier  noeh  zu  bemerkeu,  dass  die  Hrem- 
sen,  und  zwar  (a)  die  grosse  lliud-bremse  (Tnbanut  hovinu$),  (b)  die 
Rcgen-bremse  (rnbanin  plurfali*),  und  (c)  die  Blind-fliege  (Tobanus 
coecutiens),  welclie  Im  verflossene  Sommer  In  unzahliger  Menge  vor- 
handeu  wareii,  wohl  mit  Becht  als  die  theilweisen  Triiger  des  Con- 
tagiums  anzusehen  sind,  und  daher  eiuere  grdssere  Ausdehnung  der 
Seuche  verursaohten.  Diese  setzteii  sich  gewiihnlioh  sru  Tausen^n, 
auf  die  Cadaver  der  gefallenen  Thiere,  saugteu  die  aus  Maul,  Nase, 
und  After  kommeuden  Profluvien  ein,  vorliessen  sodaun  die 
Leichen,  begaben  sich  sofort  auf  gesuude  Stiicke.  staohen  ihren  von 
Contagium  Saugruasel  in  die  Oberfliiche  der  Haut  ein,  und  inocullr- 
ten  auf  .solche  NVeise  das  Seuoheugift”  (Kreutzer,  Central  Archw, 

b.  iii,  p.  137.)  u.  f . 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hintermayer  ascribes  to  flies  the  chief  part  in 

the  propagation  of  the  disease  among  animals  also. 
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been  bitten  by  flies  which  a moment  before  were  seen 
to  be  so  occnpied,  and  have  had  malignant  pustule  in 
consequence. 

I once  thought  that  the  usual  situation  of  the  pustule 
was  almost  decisive  in  favour  of  its  being  communicated 
by  direct  contact  with  tainted  meat.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  in  twenty  of  the  twenty-four 
cases  referred  to  in  this  paper,  the  disease  began  in  the 
lip,  or  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  lip  : of  the  organ 
— that  is  to  say,  that  seizes  the  food.  But  the  fact  tells, 
in  reality,  almost  as  much  in  favour  of  one  mode  as  of 
the  other.  In  the  first  place,  the  skin  of  that  part  being 
thin  and  delicate,  is  more  easily  pierced  than  the  skin  of 
other  parts  of  the  face.*  In  the  next  place,  it  is,  from 
various  causes,  much  oftener  denuded  of  its  cuticle ; and 
for  this  reason  (as  indeed  from  its  greater  natural  tenuity, 
alsoj  more  open  to  the  accidental  absorption  of  foreign 
matters.  And,  lastly,  particles  of  sugar  and  othor  things 
attractive  to  flies  are  apt  to  collect  about  the  edge  of  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  make  it  a favourite  spot  for  their 
attack. 

If  it  be  objected  to  these  considerations  that  they  are 
too  speculative,  I would  reply  that  we  may,  at  any  rate, 
draw  this  practical  inference  from  them : not  to  think 


* 1 have  already  referred  to  the  part  which  delicacy  of  etdo  pro- 
bably plays  in  predisposing  to  the  disease.  Bnt,  as  in  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  other  and  less  appreciable  conditions  no  doubt  in- 
tervene. Vincenzo  Malacarne,  in  speaking  of  the  disease  in  men 
says : — 

“ Fra  i quali  passa  gran  differenza  nella  enscettibilitk  del  morbo, 
vedendosi  fra  i compagni  del  iaroro  nel  macello  de  Buoi  infetti, 
nella  scortieatnra,  nelle  medicature,  per  cui  tutti  sono  di  sangue,  di 
sanie  ugualmente  aspersi,  od  imbrattati,  eppure  certuni  oontraggono 
11  carbonebio,  ed  altri  ne  vanno  esenti.”  (Vincenzo  Malacarne,  Op. 
cit.) 


H 
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tlie  more  lightly  of  a suspicious  looking  boil  because  it 
was  known  to  originate  in  the  bite  of  a fly.» 

In  considering  the  origin  of  any  individual  case,  it  is, 
I need  scarcely  add,  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
many  other  ways  in  which  this  poison  may  find  access 
to  our  bodies.  In  our  daily  life,  we  come  so  incessantly 
into  contact  with  animal  products  which  are  known 
vehicles  of  it,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  the 
numerous  persons  who  die  of  malignant  pustule  every 
year  in  England,  the  disease  should  often  come  in,  like 
so  many  other  contagions,  through  paths  which  it  is 
impossible  to  trace. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  were  it  to  conclude 
without  a word  on  treatment.  As,  with  one  exception. 


* Thia  ia  not  the  only  liumaii  disease  in  whose  prnpegsiion  flies 
play  an  important  part.  The  Kgyptiau  ophthalmia  and  the  fram- 
hfesia,  or  yaws  (another  malady  indigenous  to  Africa),  will  occur  to 
the  reader  as  familiar  illustrations.  Alibert's  observations  on  the 
frambffisia  will  hear  riuutiug  in  connection  with  this  point; — 

“ I.a  contagion  du  Tian  (b'rambssia,  Anglici  Yaws!  est  & ce  qu'oii 
assure,  eingnlierement  facilitde  par  une  espAco  de  mouches  que  I'on 
nomine  ‘ Mouches  Krambwsia,'  et  qui  sont  tn'-s  nbondanles  dans  les 
pays  ebauds;  les  mouches  se  regiosent  ii  tous  les  insians  sur  les 
horribles  pustules  qni  proviennent  de  la  maladie,  et  ellea  vont  inocu- 
ler  le  virus  aux  individus  sains,  qu’elles  piquent  jusqu'  an  sang.  K.st- 
ce  aussi  par  cette  voie  qu'elle  a pU  se  transmeltre  anx  animaux  do- 
mestiques,  comme  on  pretend  I'avolr  observe ? l.oeftier  assure  qu’il 
y a des  endroits  en  Amerique,  on  la  loi  defend  aux  malades  attaques 
du  Pian  de  sortir,  et  qui  leur  Interdit  meme  tout  acoes  ilans  les  hd- 
pitaux.  On  trouve  en  effet  que  cette  precaution  a considorablement 
diminue  la  propagation  de  la  maladie.”  (Alibert’s  MaladUt  de  la 
l‘eau,  p.  164.) 

Curiously  enough,  in  all  these  cases,  the  flies  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  at  all  from  the  poisons  which  exert  such  a virulent 
effect  on  tire  higher  organisms.  In  helping  to  perpetuate  these 
specific  contagions,  they  perform  a function  which  may  be  compared 
to  that  which  Mr.  Darwin,  in  that  wonderful  piece  of  natural  hisUiry 
poetry, “The  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,”  assigns  to  other  winged  in- 
sects in  the  propagation  of  that  peculiar  tribe  of  plants. 
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all  the  cases  of  which  I have  any  knowledge  ended 
fatally,  it  will  ho  readily  understood  that  I have  nothing 
of  my  own  to  offer  in  the  way  of  cure.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  some  of  the 
number,  the  measures  intended  for  relief  were  worse 
than  futile,  and  only  hastened  death.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  incisions  made  in  two  of  the  in- 
stances which  fell  under  my  own  eye,  and  with  the 
leeches  that  were  applied  in  some  others.  This  uni- 
formly fatal  issue  is  the  more  mortifying  because,  in  its 
first  period,  the  disease  seems  to  be  in  a great  degree 
under  the  control  of  remedies. 

Rayer,  who  has  had  great  experience  of  it,  says,  in 
reference  to  the  disease  during  this  period,  “ its  progress 
may  very  certainly  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  caustics.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  positive  or  unqualified  than  tliis 
statement.  The  testimony  of  all  the  best  continental 
observers  is  to  the  same  effect. 

In  Bourgeois’s  valuable  paper,  and  in  Enaux  and 
Chaussier's  monograph,  numerous  cases  are  given  in 
illustration,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
Of  the  various  caustics  in  use  the  evidence  appears  to 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  potassa  fusa.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state  that  Chaussier,  and  one  or  two  other 
writers  of  equal  eminence,  prefer  nitric  acid  or  the 
chloride  of  antimony.  For  information  as  to  this  and 
other  practical  points,  I think  it  best,  however,  to  refer 
to  the  original  authorities. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  as  I remarked  at  the  out- 
set,  that  everything  hangs  on  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  first  stage.  In  that  stage  I have  myself  never 
seen  it.  As  the  subject  is  comparatively  new  to  the  profes- 
sion in  England,  and  as  the  point  is  one  of  such  vital 
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importance,  I shall  not,  perhaps,  do  amiss  in  inserting 
here  one  or  two  descriptions  of  the  malady  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  at  its  onset. 

Anthracion  loith  Diffuse  Gangrene.  “ This  variety 
begins  with  a considerable  degree  of  pruritus,  which  is 
succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  a red  spot  like  a flea- 
bite.  The  vesicle,  of  the  size  of  a millet-seed  at  first, 
soon  acquires  larger  dimensions,  and  if  not  ruptured  by 
the  patient  bursts  spontaneously.  Twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  attack,  a small,  hard,  and 
circumscribed  nucleus,  having  the  form  and  size  of  a 
lentil,  is  perceptible  under  and  around  the  seat  of  the 
vesicle.  In  the  circumference  of  this,  a soft,  but  still 
resisting,  swelling,  of  a reddish  or  livid  colour,  covered 
by  and  bye  with  secondary  sero-sanguinolent  vesicles, 
at  first  isolated,  but  speedily  becoming  confluent,  is  de- 
velopecL  The  central  point,  now  of  a brownish  hue, 
extremely  hard  and  very  insensible,  becomes  gangrenous. 
The  inflammation  extends  to  a considerable  distance ; 
the  neighbouring  skin  is  red  and  shining ; the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  is  puffy,  tense,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, emphysematous.  The  diseased  part  is  benumbed, 
without  proper  sensation,  and  the  gangrene  advances 
with  rapidity.”  (Kayer,  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Second  English  Edition,  p.  569.) 

Virchow’s  account  runs  thus : — “ In  the  first  stage,  on 
looking  narrowly  at  the  affected  part,  you  generally  dis- 
cover a small  red  spot,  sometimes  with  a blackish  point 
in  the  middle.  This  spot  becomes  gradually  more  ir- 
ritable, and  itches  greatly.  The  patient  scratches  it ; it 
becomes  more  and  more  red,  swells  up,  and  forms  a 
small  papula;  the  parent  nucleus  (den  Mutter-knoten) 
—the  ‘maltka’  of  the  Russians.  Most  commonly,  a 
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vesicle  then  makes  its  appearance,  which  soon  attains 
the  size  of  a millet  seed,  and  contains,  at  first,  a trans- 
parent bright  yellow  fluid,  which,  however,  very  early 
becomes  reddish  or  bluish. 

“ This  is  the  characteristic  malignant  pustule,  which 
is  usually  single,  rarely  multiple,  and  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  too  soon  destroyed  by  scratching  to  admit  of 
our  carefully  studying  its  development.  Underneath  the 
vesicle  may  be  seen  the  bluish  red  surface  of  the  nu- 
cleus, seated  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and  which 
continues  to  extend  both  in  depth  and  circumference. 

“The  excoriated  surface  readily  dries  up,  and  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  mummified,  showing  that  generally 
here  already  the  circulation  is  much  enfeebled ; while 
in  the  neighbourhood,  new  vesicles  spring  up,  which 
run  the  same  course.  Soon  the  part  loses  its  vitality, 
so  that  it  may  be  pierced  with  needles  without  the  pa- 
tient’s becoming  aware  of  it.”* 

The  seeming  insignificance  of  the  affection  in  its 
first  origin ; the  urgent  pruritus  ; the  development  of  a 


• Virchow,  Op.  eil.  The  characteristics  of  the  early  stage  come 
out  in  stiil  stronger  relief  in  the  terse  phraseology  of  the  I.atin 
tongue.  The  foiiowing  description  is  taken  from  an  account  of  ma- 
lignant pustule  by  Hunnius: — 

“ Loco,  ubi  oarbunculus  se  formaturus  eat,  tumor  pannis.  aucto 
calore  preditus,  ictni  culicis  similis  oritur,  paulo  post  in  eo  vesicula 
magnitudinis  grani  milii  eTolvitur,  vel  vesicuia  hoc  statim  ab  initio 
eczemati  similis,  tumors  non  prsigresso,  formatur.  Kruptionem 
comitantur  pruritns  et  formicatio  cutis,  quibus  aigrotus  ad  scabeu- 
dnm  impeliitnr,  ita  ut  vesicula  eeepe  mature  destmatur.  Pruritus 
in  dolurem  pungentem  ardentemqne  commutator,  dom  epidermis, 
si  vesicula  Integra  manet,  secretione  iohorosi  paulatim  magis  S.  cute 
elevatur,  ita  nt  vesicula  in  initio  pellucida,  postea  snbllava,  subrubra, 
ex  ccemleo  nigricans  plerumquo  altero  die  jam  ad  magnitudinem 
pisi  aoeresoat.  Ambitus  intumesoit  et  props  vesionlam  colorem  ex 
csruleo  rubrum  manifestat,  qui  color  tumoris  peripheriam  versus 
pallidum  transit." 
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peculiar  vesicle;  and  the  early  death,  hardening,  dark- 
ening, and  insensibility  of  the  immediate  substratum; 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  history.  Even  in  this 
early  phase  it  has  marked  peculiarities,  which,  if  things 
happened  always  as  they  are  described  in  books,  ought 
to  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  disease. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  practitioner  who  has 
to  act  upon  it  will,  however,  always  find  himself  in  a try- 
ing dilemma.  The  affection  only  admits  of  cure  when, 
to  the  uninformed,  its  aspect  is  trivial,  and  it  can  only 
be  cured  by  a process  which  leaves  a mark.  But  to 
make  an  abiding  scar  on  the  face,  say  of  a fair  young 
lady,  for  the  treatment  of  what,  at  the  worst,  appeared 
to  be  no  more  than  a common  boil,  is  a proceeding  that 
would  be  likely  to  inflict  (at  any  rate,  in  the  eye  of  the 
parties  most  interested)  a scar  quite  as  abiding  on  the 
reputation  of  the  practitioner  who  made  it.  But  the 
responsibility,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  be  got  over  by  at- 
tempting to  evade  it.  The  alternatives  on  both  sides 
are  painful  enough,  and  can  only  be  fitly  dealt  with  by 
the  decision  which  is  the  prerogative  of  sure  knowledge. 
What  is  most  needed  among  ourselves  is  the  diffusion 
of  information  on  the  whole  subject;  and  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  New  Sydenham  Society  might 
do  a good  service  by  giving  abstracts  from  the  best 
essays  upon  it,  and  by  adding  to  the  series  of  plates  it 
is  now  publishing  some  figures  of  malignant  pustule  in 
its  various,  and  especially  in  its  early  stages. 

There  is  one  other  topic  on  which  I must  needs  touch 
for  a moment  before  I bring  these  remarks  to  a close. 
Even  those  who  may  hesitate  to  adopt  to  the  full  the 
theory  put  forward  in  this  paper  of  the  coses  related  in 
it,  will  admit  that  in  the  view  here  taken  of  their  origin 
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there  is  enough  of  probability,  at  any  rate,  to  show  the 
pressing  need  of  some  fresh  organisation  to  prevent  the 
revolting  traffic  in  diseased  meat  which  now  prevails. 
From  the  details  given  under  this  head,  it  is  clear  that 
the  measures  at  present  employed  for  this  object  sig- 
nally fail  of  their  purpose. 

If  we  would  look  at  the  matter  from  a more  general 
point  of  view,  the  occasion  would  justify  a still  larger 
design.  We  have  had  scientific  commissions  not  a few,  to 
inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  men.  Might  it 
not  1)6  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  animals  from  whose  substance  men  repair  the 
waste  of  their  own  ? The  result  would  be,  I doubt  not, 
to  disclose,  as  in  the  case  of  men,  an  amount  of  pre- 
vcntible  disease,  of  which  few  have,  at  present,  the  re- 
motest idea.  In  this  way,  and  ns  a money  speculation 
merely,  few  things,  I suspect,  would  pay  tho  country  so 
well.  But  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  interested  in  such  an 
inquiry  in  a way  that  touches  us  more  nearly  than  money 
ever  can.* 

By  the  same  mysterious  law  by  which  we  convert  the 
flesh  of  animals  into  our  own,  we  often  become  the  heirs 
of  their  maladies,  and  may  even  be  involved  with  them 
in  a common  death. 

The  number  of  deaths  annually  occurring  that  are 
actually  recognised  as  thus  arising  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. A more  perfect  knowledge  would,  doubt- 
less, add  many  to  their  number  which  are  never  thus 
regarded  in  present  classifications.  Here,  for  instance. 


* Tliere  is  a French  work  whose  title  shows  that  our  neighbours 
are  more  alive  to  coiiaiiierutioiis  of  this  kind  than  we  are.  1 refer 
to  Professor  Delafoiid’a  Police  Saniialrc  dee  Animaux  iJomestiquet.  I 
have  been  unable  to  oblain  a siglit  of  the  work  itself. 
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under  the  liead  ol'  maliguant  pustule — if  the  views  put 
forward  in  this  paper  bo  true — some  considerable  pro- 
portion of  three  or  four  hundred  annual  deaths  must, 
at  once,  be  so  set  down,  which  have  hitherto  been 
registered  under  names  conveying  no  suspicion  what- 
ever of  an  animal  origin.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact, 
to  look  much  into  this  subject  without  seeing  that  this 
is  one  of  the  avenues  tlirough  which  disease  and  death 
may  enter  which  is  not  suliioiently  kept  before  the 
physician’s  mind.* 

The  interest  which  a comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 
diseases  of  animals  would  have  for  medical  science 
generally  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  What  has  already 
been  done  in  tracing  the  dissemination  of  a few  species 
of  entozoa  and  other  parasites  is  an  earnest  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  investigation  in  this  and  other 
tields. 

In  the  great  field  of  the  epidemic  and  contagious  dis- 
orders by  which  the  animals  that  minister  to  man  are 
afflicted,  a rich  harvest  yet  remains  to  be  gathered.  It 
is  enough  to  look  over  the  outline  of  these  disorders. 


• The  following  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  Timet  while  I 
was  in  the  act  of  sending  these  notes  to  press,  ofl'ers  a startling  com- 
mentary upon  them : — 

“ The  Boyal  Dublin  Society  met  on  Saturday  evening  to  hear  a 
lecture  from  Professor  Oamgee,  on  Disease  and  Mortality  among 
Cattle.  When  be  had  concluded,  Mr.  Oauley,  salesmaster,  made  an 
extraordinary  statement  He  said  that  unless  some  means  were  de- 
vised to  give  the  farmer  some  compensation  for  diseased  cattle,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  selling  them,  or  the  butcher 
from  killing  and  selling  them.  Unless  some  society  were  formed  to 
have  diseased  meat  paid  for,  it  would  be  killed  and  eaten.  There 
was  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter  he  said,  every  one  of  the  salesmen 
sold  diseased  cattle.  The  farmer  could  not  otherwise  pay  his  rent 
The  disease  is  so  prevalent  that  be  could  not  live  were  he  to  submit 
his  cattle  to  destruction.”  (Thnet,  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  1862.) 
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vaguely,  even  as  (for  the  most  part)  it  is  mapped  otit  in 
veterinary  works,  to  see  what  instruction  their  history 
must  contain  could  it  once  be  thoroughly  made  out. 

A searching  investigation  into  them  would  open  up 
analogies  that  could  not  fail  to  bo  of  the  deepest  interest 
in  their  bearing  on  the  great  group  of  kindred  maladies 
which  are  so  fatal  to  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  many  a vexed  problem  relating  to  these  last  would 
here  find  a ready  solution.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  thus 
extending  the  survey  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a just 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  pro- 
pagation of  that  great  and  remarkabie  brood  of  morbific 
agents,  which  are  the  material  cause  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  which,  low  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  created 
things — as  yet  undefined  in  nature,  but  specific  in  es- 
sence— are  so  destructive  to  men  and  animals  alike. 

As  related  to  animals,  such  an  inquiry  is  the  more 
inviting,  because  its  prosecution  ofiFers  facilities  from 
which  wo  are  debarred  in  our  own  case.  In  studying 
the  epidemics  which  infest  sheep  and  oxen,  for  instance, 
experiment — that  great  instrument  of  modem  research — 
might  often  be  brought  into  play ; in  forms,  too,  in  which 
experiment  is  most  sure  of  its  aim,  most  easy  to  interpret, 
and  least  likely  to  mislead.  The  light  which  it  has 
already  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  particular  disease 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  a good  example, 
both  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  elucidation  it  is 
capable  of  afibrdiug. 

By  this  and  other  means  so  employed,  we  might,  in  no 
long  time,  succeed  in  investing  our  knowledge  of  whole 
provinces  of  disease  with  much  of  that  precision  which 
is  the  charm  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  medicine’s 
greatest  want.  By  the  same  means,  wo  should  gradually 
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be  accumulating  data  whereby  to  make  the  work  of 
prevention  sure,  and  thus  help  towards  that  great  con- 
summation to  which  we  may  even  now  confidently  look 
— the  ultimate  deliverance  of  man  from  that  vast  brood  of 
contagious  diseases,  which  at  present  seem  to  mock  his 
power — whose  very  existence  is  a humiliation  to  him, 
and  which,  under  the  form  of  slighter  visitations  or  of 
wide-spread  pestilence,  bring  every  year  so  many  mil- 
lions to  the  grave  by  a cruel  and  untimely  death. 

P.S,  About  a fortnight  after  the  foregoing  paper  was 
read,  I received  from  Dr.  Markham  an  extract  from  the 
American  Medical  Timet  of  July  10th,  1862,  containing 
a review  of  a paper  on  Malignant  Pustule  in  the  United 
States,  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  physician  to  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital — the  paper  being  a reprint  from  the  Trantac- 
tions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society.  I have  not 
seen  the  paper  itself ; but  judging  from  the  review,  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  almost  complete  coincidence  be- 
tween the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Bell  has  arrived, 
both  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  its  mode 
of  propagation,  and  those  put  forward  by  myself.  As 
these  conclusions  were  come  to  in  entire  independence 
of  one  another,  the  fact  may  be  taken  as  a strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  their  soundness.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Bell’s  description  of  the  affection  : — 

“ It  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a painful  swelling, 
which  after  a lapse  of  time,  varying  from  one  to  three 
days,  rarely  more,  developes  upon  its  central  part,  a 
small  reddish  or  purple  spot,  accompanied  with  itching. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  more  this  spot 
changes  into  a bleb  or  vesicle,  not  usually  larger  than 
the  head  of  a pin,  containing  a reddish  brown  or  a yel- 
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lowish  fluid.  Owing  to  the  continued  itching,  the  vesicle 
is  ordinarily  ruptured  soon  after  its  appearance ; if  other- 
wise, it  dries  up  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  leaving  the 
exposed  derma  dry,  and  generally  of  a livid  colour. 
Itching  now  ceases ; and  after  a time,  varying  from  a 
few  hours  to  a day,  the  centre  of  this  discoloured  and 
denuded  surface  begins  to  grow  hard,  and  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflamed  areola  covered  with  numerous 
small  vesicles  similar  to  the  vesicle  which  first  appeared. 
The  middle  of  this  areola  is  depressed,  and  the  colour 
varies  from  yellow  to  black.  It  is  now  hard  in  the 
centre,  and  more  painful  than  at  any  other  stage.  It  is, 
however,  a remarkable  feature  of  malignant  pustule  that 
severe  pain  is  generally  absent ; and  this  character,  so 
different  from  all  other  acute  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
is  a valuable  negative  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  During 
the  next  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  becomes  involved;  the  tumour  strikes 
deeper,  and  rapidly  extends ; yet  it  is  so  indurated  as  to 
bo  easily  circumscribed,  and  its  confines  determined 
without  difliculty.  Meanwhile  the  central  point,  now 
of  brown  or  livid  hue,  exceedingly  hard  and  insensible, 
becomes  gangrenous.  If  the  disease  ceases  to  make 
further  progress,  an  inflamed  circle  of  vivid  redness  now 
surrounds  the  gangrenous  portion ; the  tumefaction 
which  had  before  rapidly  extended  diminishes,  and  the 
patient  experiences  something  like  an  agreeable  warmth, 
accompanied  by  a pulsatory  motion  of  the  affected  part. 
The  pulse,  which  had  before  grown  irritable  and  feeble, 
revives ; strength  increases ; and  if  there  has  been  some 
degree  of  fever,  accompanied  with  nausea,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  it  is  resolved  into  a gentle  perspiration,  and 
the  nausea  ceases.  Suppuration  now  sets  in  between 
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the  living  and  the  dead  parts  of  the  luistule,  and  the 
detachment  of  the  gangrenous  portion  leaves  a suppur- 
ating surface  of  variable  extent  in  different  cases. 
Should  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  an  unfavour- 
able  issue,  generally  no  suppuration  takes  place;  the 
gangrene  spreads  rapidly  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tumour ; the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and 
more  contracted;  the  patient  complains  of  extreme  las- 
situde with  an  inability  to  sleep,  is  attacked  with  faint- 
ing fits,  and  becomes  passive  as  to  the  result ; there  is 
disinclination  to  take  food  or  medicine,  or  to  have  any- 
thing done,  and  there  is  a total  loss  of  appetite;  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown  ; the  features  shrink ; the  skin 
is  parched ; the  eyes  are  glassy ; cardialgia  and  low  de- 
lirium premonish  the  fatal  termination.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise,  at  once,  in  this  de- 
scription the  same  disease  as  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  and  the  identity  of  both  with  the  malignant 
pustule  of  the  continental  writers. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 


In  the  preceding  paper,  I ventured  on  the  opinion  that 
the  reason  why  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
Malignant  Pustule  has  remained  hitherto  almost  unno- 
ticed in  England  is,  not  that  it  does  not  occur,  but  that, 
except  by  one  or  two  observers,  its  real  nature  has  not 
been  recognised. 

In  confirraation  of  this  opinion  I may  state  that, 
during  and  since  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  the 
.lornNAL,  I have  been  favoured  by  medical  men  living  in 
various  parts  of  England  with  numerous  histories  of 
characteristic  cases  of  this  peculiar  and  striking  malady. 
Two  of  the  number,  on  account  of  their  special  interest, 
may  be  fitly  recorded  here,  by  way  of  appendix  to  those 
related  in  the  paper  itself. 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  first  of  the  two,  I am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nunneley  of  Leeds.  The 
data  which  Mr.  Nunneley  has  placed  in  my  hands  consist 
of  two  drawings  with  memoranda  attached.  One  of  the 
drawings  represents  the  head  of  the  patient.  The  ap- 
pearances are  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that,  although  the  disease  began  in  the 
hand,  the  head  and  face  present  precisely  the  same 
aspect  as  that  which  is  observed  when  it  begins  in  these 
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parts.  There  are  the  same  enormous  swelling,  the  same 
black  discoloration,  and,  in  particular,  the  same  thick- 
ening and  negro  like  protuberance  of  the  lips,  which 
were  such  striking  features  of  the  cases  which  came 
under  my  own  observation,  and  in  all  of  which  the  dis- 
ease began  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
hood  of  it. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Nunneley's  case  was  a young  man, 
1!)  years  old,  and  a plasterer  by  trade.  His  illness  oc- 
curred in  April  1856.  About  a month  before,  he  was 
bitten  on  the  knuckle  of  the  left  forefinger  by  a yoxmg 
dog.  The  dog  was  quite  well.  The  wound,  which  was 
small,  festered,  and  was  still  open  at  the  time  of  death. 
It  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  man  from  continuing  his 
work.  The  disease  began  in  the  injured  hand. 

“ When  I first  saw  him,”  Mr.  Nunneley  says,  “ the  arm 
was  enormously  swollen  and  greatly  discoloured,  as  were 
also  the  face  and  head.”  These  last  parts  were  nearly 
twice  their  natural  size. 

The  whole  of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  lower  limbs,  were  covered  with  purple  blotches. 
When  these  first  appeared,  they  were  of  a brownish-red  ; 
but  they  afterwards  became  violet,  and  showed  a ten- 
dency to  spread.  In  some  of  these  blotches,  vesicles 
containing  a dark- coloured  serum  formed  around  a cen- 
tral patch  of  a somewhat  lighter  shade.  (These  appear- 
ances are  represented  in  the  secend  drawing.) 

The  patient  died  six  days  after  the  onset  of  the 
malady.  The  mind  continued  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found 
much  congested,  and  there  was  dark  coleured  serum  in 
both  pleura;.  The  blood  was  difiluent. 

This  case  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  poisoning 
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COSOS  of  Dove  and  Palmer  were  so  much  canvassed  by 
the  public,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Nunneley’s 
connection  with  them  that  he  was  called  in  to  the  patient. 
The  fact  is  worth  recording,  as  showing  two  things : first, 
that  the  disease  was  of  a very  uncommon  character; 
and  secondly,  that  the  friends  of  the  patient  associated 
the  idea  of  poisoning  with  it. 

Mr.  Nunneley  himself  says : “ The  appearance  of  the 
young  man  was  so  peculiar  that  I never  saw  anything 
like  it  before”;  and  several  other  eminent  surgeons  who 
visited  the  patient  with  him  made  the  same  remark. 

The  aspect  of  the  case,  as  exhibited  in  the  drawing, 
was  equally  strange  to  the  medical  gentlemen  who  gave 
evidence  for  the  defence  on  Palmer’s  trial,  and  not  one 
of  the  number  could  form  even  a guess  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  malady. 

Mr.  Nunneley  rightly  supposed  that  it  was  a case  of 
“ the  malignant  pustule  of  the  continent.” 

A clue  to  its  probable  origin,  apparently  overlooked  by 
these  gentlemen,  seems  to  me  to  be  furnished  by  the  call- 
ing of  the  patient.  Two  points  in  the  history  may  be  taken 
to  be  pretty  sure.  The  first  is,  that  the  man  was  not  in- 
oculated with  malignant  pustule  by  the  dog ; the  second, 
that,  as  the  disease  began  in  the  injured  part,  its  virus 
must  have  been  subsequently  received  through  the  open 
wound.  To  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  wo  must 
remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  sore  on  his  finger,  the 
patient  continued  to  work  as  usual.  Now,  plasterers  are 
constantly  handling  bullock's  hair,  which  is  a large  in- 
gredient of  mortar ; and  as  bullock’s  hair  is  known  to 
be  a very  common  vehicle  of  the  charbon  virus,  it  seems 
to  mo  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  wounded  finger  re- 
ceived the  contagion  from  this  source. 
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For  the  particulars  of  the  second  case,  I am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Milner  Barry  of  Tunbridgo  Wells; 
and  1 give  them  in  his  own  words : — 

“ Mr.  J.  E.,  aged  47,  a respectable  butclter  of  this 
town,  was  apparently  in  perfect  health  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  July  14th,  1801.  In  the  evening,  as  he  was 
sitting  with  his  family,  he  was  observed  to  be  picking  at 
a little  sore  on  his  upper  lip,  a little  below  his  right 
nostril.  He  had  only  then  noticed  its  presence,  having 
had  his  attention  directed  to  the  lip  by  a peculiar  itching 
and  tingling  sensation,  which  compelled  him  to  keep 
rubbing  the  sore  spot. 

“ On  Monday,  July  15th,  there  was  no  change,  and  he 
did  not  complain  of  feeling  ill. 

» On  the  10th,  he  went  to  Tunbridgo  market,  a dis- 
tance of  five  miles ; and  having  returned  home  early,  he 
went  to  the  hay-field  to  see  how  his  haymaking  was  get- 
ting on.  Thinking  that  his  haymakers  were  working 
rather  sluggishly,  he  scolded  them  for  their  idleness, 
threw  off  his  coat,  and  set  to  work  lustily,  to  show  them 
a good  example.  It  was  a warm  and  rather  moist  day, 
the  temperature  in  the  shade  being  73®.  One  of  the 
men  who  was  working  next  to  Mr.  E.  remarked  that  ho 
did  not  seem  to  get  hot,  or  to  perspire,  from  his  exer- 
tions, although  the  sweat  was  pouring  down  his  own 
face  profusely.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  E.  felt  iU,  and 
went  home  and  lay  down,  but  was  well  enough  to  come 
down  to  tea.  The  lip  continued  to  be  itchy,  and  to  tease 
him,  but  did  not  swell.  He  allayed  the  itching  by  bath- 
ing it  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  He  had  a restless,  un- 
comfortable night;  but  got  up  early  next  morning  (July 
17),  and  went  off  to  the  hay-field.  After  working  there 
vigorously  for  an  hour,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  and 
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return  home ; and  immediately  went  to  his  bedroom  and 
called  to  his  wife  to  help  him  to  bed,  for  he  felt  very  ill. 
When  in  bed,  he  said  that  he  should  never  leave  that 
bed  again,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  directions  respect- 
ing his  affairs.  His  usual  medical  attendant  was  sent 
for,  and  noticed  that  he  looked  pale,  and  that  there  was 
apparently  a little  gathering  in  the  lip. 

“ On  Thursday  morning,  July  18tb,the  swelling  of  the 
lip  bad  increased,  and  appeared  to  contain  matter.  It 
was  lanced,  but  only  a little  reddish  serum  was  dis- 
charged from  the  wound.  The  swelling  increased  rapidly 
during  the  day,  and  spread  over  the  face ; and  by  even- 
ing, the  right  eye  was  closed. 

“ On  Friday,  July  19,  the  lip  was  considerably  swollen, 
and  the  swelling  and  discoloration  extended  completely 
over  the  face.  The  left  eye  was  closed. 

“ On  Saturday  morning,  July  20th,  at  ten  o’clock,  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  in  consultation  with  bis  regu- 
lar medical  attendant,  an  experienced  surgeon. 

“ Mr.  E.  had  been  a handsome,  well-featured  man.  He 
was  now  so  frightfully  disfigured  that  I could  not  re- 
cognise him.  The  face  seemed  featureless,  swollen  out 
of  all  shape  and  comeliness,  and  of  a livid,  purple  hue. 
The  upper  lip  was  frightfully  enlarged ; the  eyes  were 
closed  tightly ; the  eyelids  were  puffy,  discoloured,  and 
oedematous,  and  their  edges  crusted  over  with  a gummy 
exudation.  The  swelling  and  discoloration  affected  the 
whole  of  the  face,  and  all  the  anterior  region  of  the  head. 
He  was  propped  up  in  bed,  muttering  deliriously ; his 
hands  trembling,  his  breathing  hurried,  the  skin  per- 
spiring, the  belly  tympanitic,  and  the  pulse  so  feeblo  and 
so  frequent  that  it  could  not  bo  accurately  counted. 

“ Brandy  and  stimulants  were  freely  administered ; 
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bat  he  continued  to  sink,  and  he  died  about  throe  hours 
after  my  first  visit.  The  disease  ran  its  course  in  seven 
days.” 

Three  other  cases,  of  which  the  particulars  have  been 
communicated  to  me,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  inter- 
esting in  relation  to  the  question  of  cause.  The  subject 
of  one  wo-s  a tanner ; of  another  a shepherd,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  tending  diseased  sheep ; while  a third 
was  seized  with  malignant  pustule  in  the  hand  immedi- 
ately after  being  employed  in  unloading  hides.  In  all 
three  the  disease  was  fatal.  In  the  five  cases  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  note,  therefore,  the  circum- 
stances not  only  pointed  strongly  to  an  animal  origin, 
but  brought  the  sufferers  into  aotual  contact  with  things 
which  are  recognised  as  common  sources  of  the  malady 
of  which  they  died. 

Of  the  cases  related  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  there 
were  two  in  which  the  contagion  was  implanted  by  flies 
(a  well  known  mode  of  communication),  and  one  in 
which  it  was  derived  from  contact  with  the  carcase  of  a 
sheep  that  had  died  in  a field.  The  callings  of  four 
other  subjects  were  equally  suggestive,  one  being  a 
bullock  jobber  in  a lai’ge  way,  another  a great  flock  mas- 
ter, a third  a provision  dealer,  and  a fourth  a shepherd. 
That  is  to  say,  in  twelve  out  of  thirty  cases,  without  any 
inquiry  being  once  directed  to  the  point,  the  disease  was 
ascertained  to  occur,  under  the  circumstances,  or  in  the 
conditions  of  life,  in  which  the  malignant  pustule  of  the 
continent  is  known  most  to  happen. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
work  of  chance,  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  fact 
is  that  these  conditions  and  circumstances  operated  m 
developing  malignant  pustule  in  these  twelve  persons. 
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merely  by  exposing  them  to  the  specific  cause  of  the 
malady.  Had  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  the  affec- 
tion been  suspected  by  the  observer,  contact  with  this 
cause  would  probably  have  been  actually  traced  in  many 
of  these  as  well  as  in  other  instances. 

As  regards  the  probable  intervention  of  flies  in  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  case  which  occurred  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  all  the  cases  of  malignant  pustule 
of  the  /ace  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  have  hap- 
pened either  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  dry',  hot  weather.  The  cases  in  which 
it  has  occurred  in  the  hands  (presumably  from  direct 
contact  with  the  virus)  have  happened  at  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  the  five  cases 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  note,  as  in  the  twenty- 
five  before  related,  the  disease  attacked  the  only  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  habitually  uncovered. 


niruARns,  8T,  orkat  queen  street. 


